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NUMBER 5 


Che March of Events 


simultaneous remind us of our pleas- 

ant relations with all foreign Powers 
—the complimentary visit of Prince Henry of 
Germany, the pan-European assurance of good 
will to us during our war with Spain and of 
present friendship, and the influence of the 
pan-American Conference at Mexico in allay- 
ing the South- and Central-American suspicion 
of us. Instead of entangling alliances, there- 
fore, which it was feared would follow our ac- 
tivities and responsibilities as a World-Power, 
we have gained not only far greater esteem 
than we ever enjoyed before, but apparently 
also (and we think surely) a firmer basis for 
perpetually amicable relations. 

The nations of the earth speak two lan- 
guages in their foreign relations and only two 
—the language of power and the language of 
trade. We know them both and we have 
shown that we know them both. The old 
feeling of indifference or of contempt with 
which we were long regarded has, therefore, 
naturally given place to a feeling of very much 
greater respect than we ever before inspired. 

There is this difference between the former 
attitude of the Old World to us and its present 
attitude. | Heretofore individuals and certain 
sections of public opinion in every foreign 
Country had an enthusiastic regard for the in- 


[sin events that happen to be almost 





stitutions of the Republic; but foreign Gov- 
ernments themselves, courts and rulers and 
chancellors and military opinion, held us in 
slight esteem, as 


“ Unkempt, disreputable, vast.” 


And not unnaturally. But three recent events 
have greatly changed their feeling toward us. 
These three events were the demonstration 
of our naval efficiency; our acceptance of 
“colonial” responsibilities and our success. 
against all preconceived notions of the ability 
of a Republic to do such a task; and our 
rapid development of a foreign trade. For 
these reasons foreign Governments themselves, 
as well as intelligent non-official foreign 
opinion, now regard us more highly. And 
the evidences that they give of this esteem are 
not the less pleasing because they happen to 
come in somewhat embarrassing profusion. If 
Uncle Sam blushes while he bows, we trust 
that he will be forgiven, for in recent years he 
has had occasion to feel and to express as best 
he could many new emotions. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN COMPLIMENTS 


HE visit of Prince Henry is wholly agree- 
able, for it is pleasant to receive in so 
complimentary a way as at his hands the Ger- 
man Emperor’s assurance of his esteem and his 
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wishes for continued cordial relations with the 
United States. If suspicions have ever in 
recent years been concealed beneath the 
surface of the long unbroken friendliness 
between the two Governments, the people 
of the two countries have always had many 
bonds. A vast number of worthy and 
sturdy American citizens are German, and by 
blood and traditions they link us closely to 
their fatherland; and many more who are yet 
in that state of transmigration indicated by the 
name they give themselves—*“ German-Ameri- 
cans’’—even bring the social customs and 
the language of their nativity into our every- 
day life. We have several German cities— 
Milwaukee, for instance; and, of course, not 
a little of the best in most of our great cities 
—New York, Cincinnati and Chicago in par- 
ticular—we owe to German thrift, character, 
and culture. For forty years, too, the German 
universities have been the training places for 
most of our best scholars in linguistic studies 
and in science ; and German music has found 
its most profitable home here and the heartiest 
welcome outside the fatherland. The mutual 
obligations of the two peoples are very great, 
and it is both pleasant and wholesome to have 
them emphasized as they are emphasized now. 
We are very glad to show our appreciation of 
our debt to Germany by paying honor to one 
of its royal princes; and we hope for peace 
and for permanently cordial relations with the 
great Empire from which he brings imperial 
greeting. 


THE PAN-EUROPEAN CHORUS OF GOOD WILL 


W* hope for permanent peace and con- 

tinued cordial relations likewise with 
all the great European Powers who assure us, 
in chorus, of their esteem; for we are having 
a season of pan-European declarations of 
friendship for the United States that ‘is both 


gratifying and significant. Great Britain’s 
good offices during the Spanish war were 
officially made known in the House of 
Commons on January 20, when Lord 
Cranborne declared that the British Govern- 
ment declined to assent to the proposals of 
some Power or Powers which might be con- 
strued as a threat to the United States. 
Thereupon official or unofficial denials of any 
unfriendly act toward us were given out at 
almost every European capital. It is a matter 
of record, of course, that in March, 1898, 
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before the war began, a joint note, at the in- 
stance of Austria, was sent to our Govern- 
ment by the principal European Powers 
expressing hope that peace might be main- 
tained, and suggesting their good offices. 
This note was signed by Great Britain after 
ascertaining that it would be agreeable to the 
United States to receive it. President 
McKinley’s reply was a courteous acknowledg- 
ment and a polite refusal of the implied 
proffer of good offices. So much, of course, 
is history. 5 

It had been understood but it was not 
officially made known before Lord Cranborne’s 
statement, that a joint agreement to go fur- 
ther, perhaps even to intervene in behalf of 
Spain, was proposed by some of the Contin- 
ental Powers, and that the plan failed because 
England refused to become a party to it. 
Lord Cranborne’s declaration confirms this 
understanding, but he refrained from saying 
what Power or Powers thus approached the 
British Government. Russia also declined to 
accede to a proposal of a similar nature. One 
report has it that Germany, Russia and 
France, along with Austria, were all in favor 
of intervening. But disclaimers have been 
made from St. Petersburg, Berlin and Paris. 
The German denial admits that “suggestions” 
contemplating intervention were made to the 
Gcrman Government, but it adds that these 
suggestions were not from an Austrian source. 

The most that is made clear by these state- 
ments and reports is that Russia and England 
were definite in their declinations to join with 
any Power in any effort to bring pressure to 
bear on our Government. But a more im- 
portant matter than rumors and conjectures 
concerning the attitude of other Powers then, 
is the fact that they are now all friendly to 
us, and that they have used Lord Cranborne’s 
statement as an occasion to assure us of their 
good feeling. The incident is significant as a 
reminder of the increased value of our good- 
will since 1898. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF OUR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Ww* have had strong friendships with many 

nations lasting over long periods, and 
we have had few enmities that were long-lived. 
The memory of our hostility to England kept 
itself alive and was kept alive by Irish agita- 
tion for a longer time than our unfriendly 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF 
feeling to any other nation. At one time 
during the Civil War there was, of course, 
grave danger of conflict over the 77ent affair. 
And the sympathy of a large part of the ruling 
class in England with the Confederacy kept 
the two countries from that cordial relation 
which blood and language and many common 
institutions were bound in the end to establish. 
But in recent years there has been a very 
steady and sincere coming-together of the two 
Governments and of the two peoples—we are 
one people, in fact, in blood and in our largest 
characteristics. And in institutions and in 
point of view the English have constantly 
come nearer to us. Their society retains its 
fixed orders and with many of their Old- 
World institutions we have no sympathy. But 
the broadening of the electorate and other 
such political reforms have brought them 
further towards our own political ideals and 
practices. When, therefore, during the Spanish 
war England showed herself our friend in a 
positive way, much was done to bring about 
that natural alliance, without any specific or 
formal agreement and without any governmen- 
tal or diplomatic compact or obligation, which 
the great economic and race forces of the time 
make desirable and necessary. We are fast 
coming to see and to understand that the 
largest fact in the politics of the world is the 
essential unity of the English-speaking peoples. 

This close and probably permanent relation 
between England and the United States and 
between the peoples of the two countries 
(which is constantly made closer by commercial 
bonds) does not conflict with our amicable 
relations with other Powers. Russia in par- 
ticular has for a long, unbroken period been 
friendly to us. During the Civil War when 
other European Governments were ready to 
find occasion to recognize the Confederacy, 
Russia did us the supreme service to send her 
fleets to our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
When the Russian admirals made these friendly 
calls on us, the rest of the world understood. 
Later, when England would gladly have bought 
Alaska, to make her North-American territory 
In a sense geographically complete, we 
bought it for reasons that many men did not 
then understand. And in the Spanish War 
Russia showed so positive a neutrality as to 
amount to an act of definite friendliness. 

The other great Powers of the Continent, 
whatever jealousies they have of one another, 
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are sincerely friendly to us—Germany, in 
spite of our diametrically opposite political 
institutions, and France, in spite of the 
French dislike of the English. Distracted 
Austria was bound to Spain for dynastic rea- 
sons, and an agitation for a defensive alliance 
against the “ American invasion”’ is still kept 
up by her initiative. But the American in- 
vasion is not seriously hindered thereby. 
Even in Spain it goes on to the profit both of 
Spanish industry and of American trade ; and 
we are sending a former minister as a_ special 
envoy to represent our Government on the 
coming of age of the King. 

International friendships, it is often said, 
do not rest on sentiment. Sometimes they 
do. The friendship of France, for instance, 
during our Revolution had much sentiment in 
it, although it had a basis of good diplomacy 
as well. The present American-English re- 
lation has much sentiment of a noble kind. 
But there are stronger international forces 
than mere sentiment; and the strongest 
quality that a nation can have to attract the 
friendship of other nations is a well-earned 
and honorable success in large enterprises 
coupled with just dealing. We have won 
the greater respect of the world than we 
before enjoyed by the success with which we 
have taken up the large tasks of the last four 
years, by our expanding trade and by our 
well-managed foreign relations. We owe 
most to the demonstration of our practical 
efficiency, but we owe much to the accom- 
plished Secretary of State who has directed 
our foreign dealings in so important a time. 

It is quite as gratifying, too, that our rela- 
tions with the lesser Powers are as satisfac- 
tory as with the greater. The natural sym- 
pathy felt for Spain by some of the Central 
and South American peoples aroused their 
suspicions of our purpose. But the Pan- 
American Exposition and, still more, the 
Pan-American Congress at Mexico have gone 
far to remove it. And the part we played in 
the Chinese trouble was a creditable chapter 
in our international history. 

The large fact that stands out from any 
review of our place among the nations is that 
power as well as just dealing is necessary to 
win and to hold the world’s esteem; and the 
lesson that recent events have most forcibly 
taught is that a timid fear of “entangling 
alliances”’ is the very soil that entanglements 
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grow in. ‘It is a cheerful reflection that our 
relations with all the world, in this period of 
our expanding activities, make not only for 
peace but for the better understanding of 
republican aims and institutions. 


IS THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION THREATENED ? 


HE number of amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution that have been pro- 
posed in Congress in recent years is surprising. 
Most of them are the-plans of “reformers” 
of various types who have not made the prog- 
ress by agitation that they hoped for under 
existing social and legislative conditions, such 
as the Prohibitionists. Others are plans for 
setting right or cutting off certain methods of 
procedure that have been radically changed 
by usage since the early days of the Republic, 
such as the working of the electoral college. 
Others are plans to repeal or to modify cer- 
tain sections of the Constitution that have be- 
come practically inoperative, such as the post- 
bellum amendments that fortified the freed- 
man’s right to suffrage. But the proposed 
amendment that has been most talked 
of and for which public agitation has been 
most active is the one to change the method 
of electing United States Senators, so that 
they may be chosen by popular vote. In sev- 
eral States they are now practically, though, 
of course, not formally, so chosen. It is 
said that at some time in the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States a resolution in 
favor of the popular election of Senators has 
been passed. 

There are two ways to change the Federal 
Constitution. If Congress frames a single 
amendment and submits it to the Legislatures 
of the States and three-fourths of them ratify 
it, it thereby becomes a part of the Constitu- 
tion. It is in this way that amendments have 
been adopted since the framers of the Consti- 
tution made it. The other way is far more 
Sweeping and it has never yet been used. Two- 
thirds of the States (that is, thirty), may unite 
in asking Congress to call a Constitutional 
Convention, and Congress would be obliged to 
do so. The work of such a convention would 
require ratification by three-fourths of the 
States. In other words, it requires the united 
action of two-thirds of the States to have such 
4 convention called, and the work of the con- 
vention would require the ratification of three- 
fourths of them before it could become oper- 
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But in this way not only single amend- 
ments to the Constitution could be made, but 
amendments and changes of any and every 


ative. 


sort. In fact, a new Constitution could be 
adopted. 

It is difficult enough, and perhaps it is 
practically impossible, to have a single pro- 
posed amendment submitted to the States— 
even an amendment providing for the popular 
election of Senators—but it is even more diffi- 
cult to induce two-thirds of the States to de- 
mand a general convention. So far as prac- 
tical men can foresee, this now seems impos- 
sible. But if such a convention were called 
the votes cast in it would be cast by States, 
and Nevada or Montana would be as strong as 
New York. 

This feature of the method of making gen- 
eral changes in the Constitution is the one 
fact that is causing somewhat serious discus- 
sion. Thirty of the smaller States, among 
which would be those that are subject to 
periodic crazes, might have a general conven- 
tion called, and, in such a convention, a little 
State with a big craze would cast as many 
votes as the most important commonwealth in 
the Union. The framers of the Constitution 
never dreamed that one State would be of such 
little real importance in the Union as several 
now are, and this very method of providing 
for a general convention is perhaps one of the 
unforeseen weaknesses of the Constitution ; 
or, to put the same thought in another and 
better way, we have created States that ought 
never to have been created. 

The danger of a general convention is re- 
mote, too remote to be disturbed about, even 
if there be a systematic agitation for it. But 
the possibilities of unsettling the fundamental 
law and the social results of the whole life of 
the Republic are enough to make a man 
shudder who believes in evolution rather than 
revolution. The economic, political, and 
social disturbance caused even by the Civil 
War was insignificant in comparison with the 
disturbance that ‘might follow even the call of 
such a body. And yet—for revolutions and 
efforts at revolutions have done much for 
human progress—this remote and difficult 
method of trying to uproot stubborn vested 
evils is, no doubt, a good method to have in 
reserve as a last card if the game of industrial 
politics should run too far towards the undo- 
ing of individual liberty. 
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THE LARGE FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 
HE appropriate committee of the Senate, 
of which Mr. Lodge is chairman, is 
making an investigation of conditions in the 
Philippines. It is a piece of very good for- 
tune that, just when the investigation was 
begun, Mr. Taft, the Civil Governor of the 
islands, had come home for his health; and 
the committee as its first work took his testi- 
mony at a number of sittings. The substance 
of what he said is contained in the latest 
Report of the Commission, but his testimony 
before the Senate Committee has had a much 
wider reading through the newspapers than 
any report could have. The crucial matter 
of Governor Taft’s testimony is this: 

The people of the islands are incapable of 
self-government, and will be incapable for a 
generation or two. 

The mass of them desire peace above all 
things, and the great majority of them are 
perfectly content with American rule. 

If left to themselves they would show 
themselves children and tyrants; for they 
have no proper conception of what we mean 
by independent government. 

The Commission has established civil gov- 
ernment in a majority of the provinces—wher- 
ever it has been possible; war in any organ- 
ized sense has long since ceased, and brigand- 
age is undergoing suppression as fast as could 
be expected by any one who knows the various 
peoples of the archipelago and their history ; 
the Commission is making progress in educa- 
tional work which is eagerly welcomed ; and 
the natives themselves take part in the muni- 
cipal governments. 

Such is the testimony of the most com- 
petent man to form a judgment that we have 
sent (and as competent as any that we could 
send) to the islands. He has had opportun- 
ities, which he has improved with diligence 
and intelligence, to collect first-hand informa- 
tion and to form sound conclusions. There 
is no better way to find out the truth. And 
Governor Taft’s observations and conclusions 
are fortified by the observations and con- 
clusions of practically every responsible civil 
or military servant that we have sent to the 
islands. If it be not conclusive, no testimony 
and no judgment can be conclusive. 

Our policy in the Philippines, therefore, 
will be and must be determined in the future 
by these large facts, as it has been determined 
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in the past. Whatever we might wish to do, 
there is only one thing that we can do with 
honor as a responsible nation ; and that is the 
plain duty of keeping these people in tutelage 
till they are prepared for self-government, and 
to give them self-government as fast as they 
are capable of conducting it. Any other 
course would be a crime against Civilization. 
This policy has not been more plainly outlined 
by anybody than by the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress. Our way is not only 
plain: there is only one way; for in the face 
of allresponsible and well-informed testimony 
the abandonment of these people to them- 
selves would be more than a neglect of duty. 
It would be a crime. So much seems plain. 


THE SUPERSTITION ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 


B"; unfortunately the subject of the 

Philippines has passed in many men’s 
minds—in the minds of some good men 
too—outside the range of subjects about 
which they reason from the larger facts. 
They seize on the small facts, such as a form 
of punishment that has been called torture 
(if that be a fact) of some Filipinos by some 
disobedient American soldiers. Any unhappy 
incident in the work of cleaning the land of 
brigands is seized upon and discussed not asa 
subject of discipline for the offenders, but as 
an indication of an American purpose to 
enslave a brave people. The same method 
of criticism would have demanded the ending 
of the Civil War on almost any day after it 
began; and it would demand, in fact, the 
cessation of police-work in any large city. 

More unfortunate yet, the Democratic 
leaders both in the House and in the Senate 
have shown in the violent debates on the 
subject that they wish to project it into the 
next Congressional campaign. We shall hear, 
then, more and more of “imperialism ”—for 
political effect. 

Yet any thoughtful man who has read the 
reports of all our servants in these islands, 
both civil and military, and who looks at the 
large facts as well as at the small incidents, 
knows that no violence of partisan discussion 
can change our policy by a hair’s breadth. If 
a Democratic President were in the White 
House and a large Democratic majority were 
in each end of the capitol and the “anti-Im- 
perialists” were among them, no different 
policy could be carried out. Events and con- 
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THE TWO LARGE SUBJECTS BEFORE CONGRESS 


ditions determine what we must do; and, 
whether we do it ill or do it well, we can 
in honor pursue no other general policy. 
And no responsible or thoughtful man has 
even proposed any other policy. Criticisms 
of bad administration are always in order. 
But railing against a general policy that has 
been made necessary by events and by nature 
itself and by our own character as a respons- 
ible nation—this keeps alive the hopes of the 
malcontents in the islands; and it is hard to 
see what other effect it can have. 

But there is one other effect: namely, a 
possible effect on our own Government officials 
in the Philippines and in the public service in 
general, There was a unanimous opinion 
when the present Philippine Commission was 
appointed that the Commissioners were men 
of high character. Some of them, perhaps 
all, accepted the appointment at great private 
sacrifice. They were sent to ascertain the 
facts and to take this large and difficult task 
in hand as best they could; and they have 
done so. They are honorable men who have 
given their whole time to the problem. They 
are sworn, too, to do their duty and to tell 
the truth. They have had far better oppor- 
tunities to find out all the large facts and to 
form sound conclusions than anybody else. 
The natural thing for public opinion in the 
United States to do would be to -accept their 
report with confidence and with appreciation 
of their service. 

When, then, a considerable body of men 
gives more heed to newspaper correspondents 
and to members of Congress who made a 
visit of a few weeks to a few places in the 
islands, the inference is that our own Com- 
missioners are incompetent or that they have 
made a conspiracy with the Administration to 
suppress the truth and to oppress the in- 
habitants of the archipelago. Such an infer- 
ence implies the utmost baseness on the part 
of the President and his Cabinet, on the part 
of every Commissioner, and on the part of 
everybody else who has a hand in the Govern- 
ment of the islands. So preposterous and 
unjust an inference (or accusation) no man 
would make in private affairs. This violent 
ingratitude toward high-minded and efficient 
public servants makes the public service less 
attractive to honorable and sensitive men, and 
has a tendency to degrade it. For this reason 
it is exceedingly unfortunate that the Philip- 
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pine question should have been transferred in 
many men’s minds from that group of sub- 
jects about which they reason to that other 
group of subjects about which they have 
superstitions. 


THE TWO LARGE SUBJECTS BEFORE CONGRESS 


HE two great subjects before this session 
of Congress for practical action are, of 
course, the Isthmian Canal and the adjustment 
of colonial tariffs, including a_ reciprocity 
arrangement with Cuba. The consideration 
of the canal has been postponed since the 
holiday recess; but the Canal Commission 
made a supplementary report unanimously 
recommending the Panama route after the 
French Panama Company offered its unfinished 
way for forty millions of dollars. “ After con- 
sidering the changed conditions that now exist 
and all the facts and circumstances upon 
which its present judgment must be based,” 
the report concludes “the commission is of 
the opinion that ‘the most practicable and 
feasible route’ for the isthmian canal, to be 
‘under the control, management and owner- 
ship of the United States,’ is that known as 
the Panama route.” 

The House, it will be recalled, passed the 
Hepburn bill authorizing the cutting of a 
Nicaragua canal, but the Senate has not yet 
taken action. The predominance of opinion 
seems to favor the commission’s supplement- 
ary report in favor of the Panama route. The 
strong public demand is for a decision of the 
question at this session of Congress. 

The other subject of pressing importance 
is the adjustment of tariffs to the necessities 
of the Philippine Islands and of Cuba. As 
often as the Philippine tariff bill has come up in 
the Senate (up to the time this is written) a 
violent debate has followed on the whole 
question of Philippine administration. These 
debates have shown that this subject provokes 
more earnest feeling than any other public 
subject now under discussion. 

As regards Cuba, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House wasat first opposed to mak- 
ing concessions to Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
But the President has strenuously insisted upon 
some such measure of relief as our bounden 
duty, and the best public opinion of the coun- 
try supports him. Such influential Republican 
and Protectionist Senators as Mr. Proctor, of 
Vermont, and Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, are 
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earnestly in favor of a reciprocity arrange- 
ment. Governor Wood of Cuba wrote an 
open letter to Congress in which he declared 
in the most forcible way that immediate 
economic relief is necessary. That failing, 
industry in the islands will quickly fall back 
into the deplorable state in which we found it 
just after the war, and the people are threat- 
ened with poverty, even with want. The out- 
look now is that a reciprocity tariff will be 
granted, but the sugar-growing interests of 
the United States have so opposed such action 
as to discredit them. The stubbornness of the 
ultra-protectionists has aroused threats of a 
revolt in their own ranks, and the moral ob- 
ligation to Cuba is likely to override the 
economic rigidity of the extreme protectionist 
doctrine. 

But this subject, as well as the administra- 
tion of the Philippines, is discussed in Congress 
with reference to the next Congressional elec- 
tion. Considered politically, it seems to in- 
dependent observers that the Democrats are 
likely to win public favor by good use of the 
tariff issue, and that they are equally certain 
to thresh over old straw without finding wheat 


in their policy of obstructive criticism of the 


Philippine question. A low-tariff Congress 
could reduce the Dingley duties. But it is 
hard to see how any Congress could materi- 
ally change the tough problem in the Philip- 
pines or modify the present effort to solve it. 
One is a subject for possible action, the other 
chiefly an opportunity for editorial and Con- 
gressional oratory on Liberty. 
iy seems likely that the proposed new De- 
partment of Commerce, or of Commerce 
and Labor, will be created by Congress and 
made of Cabinet rank. Several bills have 
been introduced, but Senator Nelson’s seems 
the most likely to be enacted. The main 
concern of the new Department is to be our 
commercial relations. But the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce is the smallest of the many 
bureaus and boards that the Nelson bill in- 
cludes. It takes in such apparently unrelated 
activities as the Lighthouse, and Life-Saving 
Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Patent Office, the Department of Labor, Fish 
and Fisheries and the Bureau of Statistics (now 


under the Treasury Department). Some of 
these will doubtless be excluded and others 
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(the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
instance) may be included. 

The underlying idea is that the new Depart- 
ment will cause more attention and more 
direct attention to be given to the large com- 
mercial subjects that take so much of the 
public thought—the facts about foreign com- 


merce, reciprocal and retaliatory tariffs and . | 


such domestic problems as interstate trade. 
Some of the miscellaneous Bureaus and De- 
partments which it will assimilate are regarded 
as good instruments for a larger purpose, and 
some of them as merely unclassified activities 
that have no logical connection with the De- 
partments to which they now belong. One 
consideration that has influence in commend- 
ing the plan to the political mind is that it 
will please the labor organizations. 

It is possible and indeed easy to see how a 
Cabinet Department may be created that will 
not only relieve the existing Departments of 
several unrelated Bureaus, but will emphasize 
Trade and Labor, and even more efficiently 
gather and classify the facts about them. The 
history of the Department of Agriculture is 
very instructive and suggestive. 


THE PURCHASE OF THE DANISH ISLANDS 


TREATY for the cession of the three 
Danish West Indian Islands, St. 
Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, was signed 
and submitted to the Senate in January, and 
early in February the Committee on Foreign 
Relations favorably reported it and recom- 
mended the purchase by the United States 
for five millions of dollars. Thirty-five years 
ago we made an effort to purchase them, but 
there was at that time no such good reason 
for acquiring them as there is now. Since we 
have Porto Rico as our ward and are soon to 
cut an isthmian canal, these three islands have 
become of strategic importance, “whether,” 
as the Senate Committee’s report says, “the 
strategy be military or commercial.” A glance 
at the map will show how they are the key to 
the Caribbean Sea. Their importance to us 
is of a positive sort, but there is also another 
reason why we should contro] them—to pre- 
vent their sale to any other Power. 
Industrially these small islands are of no 
great value, although they have a population 
that is sensible and well-to-do. The imports 
into the United States from them are a little 
more than half a million dollars a year, and 
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the exports to them a little more than six 
hundred thousand. Their commerce and their 
industries and their administration present no 
problems of difficulty. The crux of the 
whole matter is their location. St. Thomas 
is a natural site for a strong military outpost 
—a sort of Gibraltar, in fact. 


IOWA TO THE FRONT 


HE prominent place that Ohio so long 
held in the administration of the Fed- 
eral Government has for the time being been 
taken by Iowa. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Speaker 
of the House and the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, Mr. Alli- 
son, who will soon enter on the _ longest 
period of service that any man has had as 
Senator, for he will soon begin his sixth 
term—all come from Iowa. No other State 
has representation at Washington in so many 
and such various positions of the first rank. 

The case of Iowa is different from the case 
of Ohio in one very important respect. Ohio 
was a “pivotal” State. At one time it held 
its State elections several months before the 
national elections, and the public men of the 
State had an unnatural and undue promi- 
nence for these reasons. Indiana has at 
times played a more than usually important 
part in national politics for the same reasons. 
But Iowa is not a “pivotal” State and ‘t 
does not hold early elections. 

In a sense its prominence may be called an 
accident. But there is at least a plausible 
explanation in the character of the people. 
The State has no large city. Its population 
is a rural population, seventy per cent. of 
which is of American stock. In comparison 
with Illinois and Ohio, for example, it is not 
a manufacturing State. It is a community 
of farmers, who are perhaps the most suc- 
cessful farmers in the world. It would be 
difficult to name any other agricultural area 
on the globe as large as Iowa that is the 
home of as many persons who have won 
wealth from the soil—not a mere subsistence, 
but such comforts and luxuries as few agri- 
cultural communities have hitherto known. 

And the people are of singularly uniform 
character. They do nothing radical as the 
people of Kansas, for example, often do. 
They are not given to trying either social or 
political experiemnts. They have never be- 
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come excited. They are among the most 
conservative people of the country — uni- 
formly thrifty, stable, unemotional. They 
have not produced national heroes. You 
never hear of the great men of Iowa. In 
fact, you never hear much about Iowa. But 
this very conscientious attention to their own 
tasks has developed a type of safe and useful 
men. The present prominence of the Iowans 


may, then, be more than an accident. 


THE ROLE OF A HERO IN A DEMOCRACY 


HE possible “ Boulangerbility” of the 
American public is a phrase out of a 
daring vocabulary which is suggested by 
Rear-Admiral Schley’s recent visit to a num- 
ber of cities, chiefly in the South. He was 
received not as an officer who had just had an 
adverse verdict from a naval court of inquiry 
concerning his conduct, but rather as a con- 
quering hero. He was everywhere greeted 
as commander-in-chief at the battle of San- 
tiago. At the very time of this triumphal 
procession the President was carefully review- 
ing the case; and on the very day when 
Rear-Admiral Schley returned to Washington 
the Navy Department republished in a com- 
munication to Rear-Admiral Sampson (in- 
forming him of his, retirement) the letter of 
thanks that President McKinley wrote to him 
after the battle of Santiago as commander-in- 
chief of the naval forces in the Atlantic. 
In other words, the hero-worshipping part 
of the Southern people were declaring, con- 
trary to the decision of President McKinley 
who hadand whoexercised the power of appoint- 
ment in the navy, that the chief command 
at Santiago was not held by the officer whom 
he had put in command! Resolutions were 
offered in several State Legislatures on the 
purely technical and formal subject of this 
part now long past of our naval history; and 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature pro- 
posed that no school-book should be used in 
the State that did not declare Rear-Admiral 
Schley the commander of: the fleet. This 
considerable part of public opinion, therefore, 
disported itself in its hero-worship in defiance 
of the court of naval inquiry and of naval 
opinion and of the record left by the Presi- 
dent who appointed the commander of the 
fleet ; all of which will seem very absurd a year 
or two hence. 
The subject has a deep psychological inter- 
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est in proportion to its historical shallowness. 
What is the real meaning of this public dis- 
like of naval opinion and unwillingness to 
accept the verdict of a naval court on a sub- 
ject purely naval and technical to boot? An 
answer may possibly be found in these con- 
siderations: in times of peace raw _ pub- 
lic opinion dislikes the navy. Naval 
organization, rank and discipline are essentially 
aristocratic. A captain is and must be an 
autocrat, perhaps a despot. Rank hasa value 
afloat that is inconceivable to the democratic 
landsman, and repugnant to him if he do un- 
derstand it. On the other hand, the tendency 
of a naval training and experience is to breed 
in the officer something akin to contempt for 
the mere citizen. The ordinary man is a 
mere unit in a large mass. He stands for 
nothing in naval eyes ; whereas an officer is a 
selected servant and upholder of his country. 

This unconscious dislike, if dislike be not 
too strong a word, has doubtless had some- 
thing to do with the violent indignation with 
which a part of the country has received the 
findings of the -court against Rear-Admiral 
Schley. Here is a brave officer whom the 
navy misjudges—down with naval opinion: 
he is our hero! 

These reflections are not made as a con- 
tribution to the old controversy (Heaven 
forbid that anything more should be con- 
tributed to that!) but as a study of a curious 
phase of hero-worship. 

Another noteworthy fact about this belated 
and extraordinary outburst of hero-worship is 
that as soon as it burst it began rapidly to 
disappear, as is perhaps always the case. No 
sooner had Rear-Admiral Schley gone on 
his journey and been welcomed as a hero than 
hhis friends in Congress who had been eager 
to introduce resolutions in his behalf became 
silent ; and very soon silence will fall over the 
whole vociferous incident, as silence fell, after 
a storm, over Admiral Dewey. A conquering 
hero in a democracy—that is the most difficult 
réle to play, for more than one performance, 
that ever man undertook or was by friends or 
fate misled into trying. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION 


E used to think in thousands of dollars, 

but now we think in millions—and it 

is just as easy—this has become a trite re- 
mark in financial circles. But thinking in 


billions is yet a new operation in which the 
report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the first nine months of its existence has 
given those who studied it a little experience. 
Apart from what may be called the morbid 
interest, the legitimate interest in this titanic 
industrial organization is of many sorts. Sixty 
thousand persons own shares in it, and its re- 
port has to be printed in a larger edition than 
books, except a few popular novels, ever reach, 
or than most periodicals ever obtain. Finan- 
ciers, of course, follow it keenly, and mer- 
chants and exporters—the whole business 
world, in fact. But so do all students of con- 
temporaneous economics, for if this great 
combination turn out to be as successful as 
many smaller ones have, its example is likely 
to be followed in other industries. At any 
rate, efforts will be made at other such 
enormous consolidations. 

The corporation has hada prosperous period, 
and it shows a satisfactory profit. During 
these first months there were expenses of 
many kinds that are not expected to recur ; 
but the earnings for nine months were nearly 
eighty-five millions, a little more than eight 
per cent. on the total capitalization. After 
the payment of dividends, interest, and de- 
preciation charges, there was a balance of 
nearly twenty millions. This is a prosperous 
showing. 

But it is not the mere size of the profits in 
which the chief public interest is shown, but 
rather in the inquiries whether the great 
aggregation has done better service to the 
public, and whether it has proved or is likely 
to establish the important economic principle 
that consolidation means economy in produc- 
tion. The report gives favorable evidence, as 
far as nine months’ experience can be valuable, 
in both these ways. The number of orders 
that it has received would have enabled it to 
raise the price of many of its products, but its 
managers, both by reason of their own wisdom, 
no doubt, and because of the fear of public 
opinion, decided not toincrease the price; and the 
report relates that important economies have 
already been effected. The publicity that the 
managers have given to the affairs of the great 
corporation since it began its existence has 
exerted a wholesome influence as an example 
to be followed by others. 

In the meantime Mr. Carnegie has been 
endowing great institutions of learning and 
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research with its bonds, and Mr. Schwab, the 
president of the corporation, has been talking 
with royal personages in Europe and having 
other princely diversions in a well-earned 
period of recreation—all which goes to show 
that Greater Industry has reached that stage 
of expansion and importance that entitles it to 
capital letters and to recognition in other 
worlds than the world of business. The steel 
corporation, so far at least, successfully repre- 
sents the furthest development of the most 
noteworthy new form of contemporaneous 
activity in the United States. 


THE “LAWS” OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


RADSTREET’S Commercial Agency, 
following its annual habit, has lately 
published an analysis of the causes of 
the 10,648 commercial failures during the 
year 1901. The percentage of failures was 
not large, considerably less than one per cent. 
The causes set down in the order of the 
number of disasters attributed to each are, 
lack of capital (3,223). incompetence (2,023) 
“specific conditions ” (1,755), fraud (1,154), 
inexperience (828), competition (466), unwise 
credits (376), neglect (322), failure of others 


(259), speculation (141), extravagance (IOI). 
These classifications, translated into moral 
terms, could be reduced to a much smaller 


number. Lack of capital, for instance, in 
most cases, but not in all, means some degree 
of incompetence or lack of sterling qualities ; 
for most men who cannot secure credit con- 
fess by that very fact that they have not 
made a strong impression in their commun- 
ities. It amounts to a confession of incom- 
petence or of a lack of positive character 
and energy. 

Under “fraud” there is a very small num- 
ber of failures classified, as might be ex- 
pected. The commercial world is now so well 
organized in most parts of the country that 
one fraudulent transaction by a man is likely 
forever to end his career. This thoroughness 
of organization has, along with other reasons, 
wonderfully “toned up” commercial morality. 
Nor do a great many (although more than 
usual) attribute their failures outright to the 
severity of competition; and unwise credits 
caused an amazingly small number of disasters. 
The organization of commercial information 
has wrought a great change and _ gives 
good protection. But the most gratifying of 
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all the facts shown in this classification is the 
small number of failures that are credited to 
speculation and extravagance. No moral 
philosopher who has two eyes and two ears 
can delude himself into thinking that specula- 
tion has been eliminated from business or that 
few business men are extravagant in their 
personal expenditures and in other ways. 
But the tendency is a strong one, beyond a 
doubt, toward the elimination of these vices 
from the working ranks of business. The 
victims of speculation and extravagance are 
those who are not engaged in these working 
ranks, but are on the outskirts. 

Success, if these figures give a clue to it, is 
won by the eminently good American traits 
of character and industry and skill. It is 
these that secure credit, that accumulate 
capital, that prevent incompetence. A trite 
conclusion surely; but there is no thumb- 
rule or pocket-recipe for commercial success. 
Indeed, the quality or qualities that lead to 
conspicuous commercial achievement are as 
elusive and as subtle as the qualities that go 
to make a poet or a beautiful woman. One 
man of character and industry and skill will 
succeed—these great virtues seldom permit 
a failure; but another man engaged in the 
same business under apparently the same 
conditions and with apparently the same 
qualities, will make a conspicuous success. 
One does well; but the other makes a great 
fortune ; and you can’t tell why, with scientific 
exactness. The individual counts for every- 
thing ; and even the leveling effects of organ- 
ization have not lessened the play of purely 
personal qualities. 


THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


WO recent fatal “accidents” in the 
very centre of New York City—the 
tunnel collision on the New York Central 
Railroad and the explosion of dynamite in a 
shed of a Subway contractor—revive the 
question of the margin of safety in industrial 
life. It is usually taken for granted that the 
multiplication of precautions goes on at a faster 
rate than the multiplication of dangers to 
human life, but whether this be true seems 
doubtful. Take, for instance, the record of 
accidents to employees of railroads. The per- 
centage of the number killed or hurt is smaller 
than it was in the earlier days of railroad work 
before many safeguards now in common use 
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were adopted; but the percentage of deaths 
and injuries has not in recent years been ma- 
terially reduced. Mining is safer than it was, 
and most of the mechanical industries have 
reduced the risk of disaster. The practically 
universal inspection of boilers and elevators, 
for instance, as required by law, has greatly 
reduced the death roll. But it is doubtful 
whether the margin of danger has by any 
means been made as narrow as it might be. 

It will not be obliterated till men get rid of 
the notion which is even yet often advanced 
that there are “accidents” which no human 
foresight could have prevented. This theory 
is that since human sight and hearing and 
judgment are imperfect, there will continue 
to be a danger margin from the unexpected 
and unpreventable failing of men to close a 
throttle, or to see a signal, or to act with the 
necessary swiftness in an emergency. But 
this theory is really a confession of bad in- 
dustrial organization. Ferry-boat accidents 
are very much fewer since the law required 
the presence of two men in the pilot house. 
The running down of persons in the streets 
by reckless automobile drivers is surely a pre- 
ventable “accident,” for severe punishment 
will act as a spur to caution. In some Cities 
the accidents from street cars are very much 
fewer than in others, for it is a matter of 
training and of alert public opinion. 

There has been as much constructive thought 
and ingenuity spent on devices and plans for 
the elimination of danger and on insurance 
against it as on the development of any in- 
dustry itself, and the tendency of all modern 
organization is towards such definite divisions 
of duty as will ensure keen hearing, sure 
sight, clear judgment, and prompt action 
wherever they may be suddenly needed. Still, 
the margin of danger exists to a degree that 
is not creditable to the most fertile people in 
the world in devices for reducing it. 


THE SLOW GROWTH OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


R. H. K. CARROLL, who has for 
many years collected and published 

the statistics of church membership in the 
United States, reports that the gain made in 
I9QOI was somewhat more than two and a half 
per cent., which is a little greater than the 


annual gain in population. But since the 
Roman Catholic church in his report has a 
“membership” as large as the six largest 
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Protestant sects together, and since its rate 
of increase was very much more rapid than 
the increase of any Protestant sect, the Protes- 
tant churches grew at a considerably slower 
pace than the population, though such a com- 
parison is, after all, misleading. 

However careful Dr. Carroll’s own work 
may be in collecting his figures, it is doubtful 
whether church statistics are ever as accurate 
as statistics of trade and finance or even of 
population ; for the reports of membership are 
made by men who are not used to statistical 
work and in whose minds “attendants” and 
‘“‘adherents”’ are sometimes, in a statistical 
sense, equivalent to “communicants.” The 
Roman Catholic church indeed reckons as 
members all who have ever been baptized into 
it. Nor are the rolls of communicants 
correctly kept in many churches. Still the 
general tendency shown by this report corre- 
sponds with the observation of most careful 
men—that the Roman Catholic church makes 
rapid headway and that most of the Protestant 
sects do not. 

This general tendency corresponds, too, with 
the financial reports of some of the Protestant 
bodies. The Congregationalists, for instance, 
had a “lean” financial year in 1901. The 
Episcopal Missionary Board had a deficit of 
$80,000, and the Baptist benevolent societies 
suffered a reduction of income—all this during 
the year of the most liberal benefactions to 
education and a year of great financial prosper- 
ity. But the Methodists collected a special 
“century” fund of $15,000,000 and the 
Southern Methodists $1,500,000. 

These statistical and financial exhibits 
would not under all conditions be a fair index 
to the spiritual vitality of the churches. But 
they coincide now with the undoubted tendency 
toward a general falling away from such a re- 
liance upon church membership by persons of 
upright lives as was common a generation ago. 
More and more of them look upon the church 
as one form of organized benevolence but less 
and less as an institution necessary to salva- 
tion. An organization like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association takes the place in many 
lives that the church might take ; and there Is 
nothing to indicate any decline in correct 
living. Every indication, on the contrary, 
points to a more careful regard for the life ° 
that is, as signs multiply of a waning interest 
in the life to come. 





HOW BEST TO HELP CIVILIZATION 


A GREAT YEAR FOR EDUCATIONAL GIFTS. 
HE record, kept by the editor of Apple- 
.ton’s Annual Encyclopedia, of gifts for 
educational purposes in the United States, in- 
cluding libraries, during the year 1901 shows 
that the sum reached more than 107 millions 
of dollars. During the last nine years the 
sums have been 29 millions, 32 millions, 32 
millions (in 1896) ; 27 millions, 45 millions, 38 
millions, 62 millions, 47 millions, and (in 1901) 
107 milions. Although this last sum includes 
Mr. Carnegie’s activity in “using cleverer 
men” (to quote from the epitaph, that he has 
proposed for himself), and Mr. Rockefeller’s 
several large gifts as well as Mrs. Stanford’s 
endowment of the Leland Stanford University, 
it shows the benevolent activity of a great 
many other persons; and, as careful as the 
compiler of these figures is, of course no com- 
piler can hope to include every benefaction in 
so large a country as ours, for many small 
* ones are not conspicuously reported. Since 
the beginning of this year Mr. Rockefeller 
has given $1,000,000 to the medical school of 
Harvard University, which, with the $1,000,- 
000 given by Mr. J. P. Morgan last summer, 
will enable it to be most advantageously 
housed and equipped. Although the most 
richly endowed institution is the Leland Stan- 
ford University, with its thirty millions of 
property, the small colleges have not suffered 
neglect. 

But it is noteworthy that the educational 
philanthropy of the last few years is directed 
into different fields from the fields of the Pea- 
body and Slater funds. Dollar for dollar these 
two well-directed and well-administered trusts 
have probably been the means of lifting a 
greater number of neglected persons and com- 
munities intoan intellectual life than any other 
benefactions ever made in the United States. 


HOW BEST TO HELP CIVILIZATION 


HE recent unparalleled endowment of 


educational institutions has turned 
men’s thought to the whole subject how best 
to build up the people. Here are three 
views of three thoughtful college-trained men. 
One believes in directly helping capable young 
men; another in endowing scientific research 
without regard to individuals; and the third 
in bending all energy to the building-up of 
the rural public schools in order to reach the 
neglected masses. 
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(1) Most of the strongest men we have— 
the men who profit most by college training 
—are the sturdy fellows of limited oppor- 
tunities who use their education not only as a 
means of the utmost development of their 
capacity, but also as a stepping stone to a 
higher social level or to a wider opportunity 
than they were born to. These are the men 
who as a rule become the strongest men in 
every kind of work, because from the begin- 
ning they struggle to rise. The best aid to 
education, therefore, is direct personal help 
given to young men of this class. Count the 
most efficient men of your acquaintance and 
see how many of them are of this kind. 

(2) Our social and educational life is 
already so organized that the worthy indi- 
vidual is in some way provided for. Prac- 
tically every ambitious lad in the land can 
somehow get training. But social and 
intellectual progress depends less upon indi- 
viduals than upon discovery. Discovery, it is 
true, is the result of individual work, but a 
great discovery is of greater importance to 
society than the man who makes it. Even if 
an indefinite number of capable individuals 
never find opportunity—that is of little con- 
sequence in comparison with the failure to 
advance knowledge by research. The most 
hopeful method of helping mankind, then, is 
to endow research, especially in the sciences. 
The practical conquest over smallpox, for 
example, is one of the largest facts in human 
history. The conquest over all other dis- 
eases is possible. The application of elec- 
tricity to industry is another example. Let 
us, then, maintain and endow exceptional men 
who give promise of discovery in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, especially in the sciences. 

(3) Any civilization is as weak as its weak- 
est part, especially a democratic civilization. 
So long as there are untrained masses in a 
democracy the whole fabric of society is 
weak, and it may at any turn of affairs be 
endangered. Many educational institutions 
as there are, it is yet true that vast masses of 
the pedple—amillions and millions of them— 
have no opportunity to be trained. Espe- 
cially is this true in rural communities, and 
more especially in the rural communities of 
the Southern States. The children of these 
communities are yet neglected. They are 
the forgotten people. It is of comparatively 
little importance to society that a few thou- 
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sand young men and women are receiving 
college education so long as millions, who are 
of as great natural capacity, are receiving no 
training at all. The best method of helping 
toward the building-up of the people, then, is 
to help the development of the public-school 
system in every community where it is not 
already adequately developed. The invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
better country schoolhouses, in their equip- 
ment and in better teachers, so that the rural 
public school may become the most efficient 
instrument for training hand and mind that 
has ever been devised—this is the task that 
awaits statesmen and philanthropists. There 
is no other task that can for a moment be 
compared with it in importance. 


A LITTLE SERMON TO ALL GOOD PEOPLE 


HIS plan for building up the people— 

by making the rural public school 

a training place for all the people and an in- 
tellectual centre of the community’s life— 
there is room here for the most helpful work 
that any living man can do for society of the 
next generation. Mr. Branson’s brief article 


in this magazine shows a way for the profit- 
able exercise of all the missionary zeal, and 
for a profitable investment of all the sur- 


plus wealth, in the land. It strikes to the 
bottom of good citizenship; it is the true 
method of democratic development ; it is the 
most direct means of social progress. 

It is a melancholy reflection that much 
of the wealth and more of the unselfish 
zeal of well-disposed men who wish to 
serve their fellows is frittered away in a 
thousand little “reforms” which have no 
organic relation to life. Before a man be- 
comes a “reformer,” or “benefactor,” or a 
“ missionary,’—in a word, before he directs 
his labor or his wealth to philanthropic aims,— 
he ought to study the natural social develop- 
ment of our own people in its large tendencies. 
Then he could lay hold on some natural 
tendency, and his energy would the more 
surely be directed to the sound building-up of 
life, and not toward experiments that make 
mere patch-work on the map of our social 
activities. But, for that matter, the large 
social history of our own people is not yet 
written, in spite of the fact that it is the most 
interesting and most important chapter in all 
human history. When it is written, the kinds 
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of work described in this magazine by Mr. 
Branson and by Mr. Tolman will form parts of 
the story. But the thousand and one little 
“reforms” that so many good people now 
busy themselves with will long have been for- 
gotten, and doubtless a new crop of other 
little “reforms” will be in confusing bloom. 
One of the mysteries of the world is that so 
much of its benevolence should be divorced 
from large judgment. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS FROM COLLEGE 
FACULTIES 


: was reported a little while ago that there 

was a demand for as many as fifty college 
presidents by colleges that either then had, 
or soon expected to have, their chief offices 
vacant. But the college presidency is hardly 
likely to become a profession for which men 
may deliberately train themselves, for such a 
post is naturally filled when the right man is 
found among those who know the particular 
conditions of the college. He should have, 
besides executive ability,a peculiarappreciation 
of college work such as few men outside of 
academic circles acquire. Asa rule the suc- 
cessful presidents of well-established institu- 
tions are men who were previously identified 
with them. It was so with President Eliot, 
of Harvard, President Hadley, of Yale, Presi- 
dent Patten, of Princeton, and it is so with the 
new presidents of Johns Hopkins and Colum- 
bia. Dr. Remsen was, from the founding of 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor of Chem- 
istry, and he for several years had much to do 
with the administrative work of the institution. 
Dr. Butler had had; as Professor of Philosophy, 
a parallel experience at Columbia. The feel- 
ing at both these universities is that the natural 
and obvious choice of these distinguished men 
for the highest academic positions was the 
best possible choice 

On February 22, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity appropriately celebrated its twenty- 
fifth birthday when President Remsen made 
his inaugural address. The president-emeritus, 
Dr. Gilman, has had an unparalleled career, for 
he has been at the head and has had a leading 
part in the founding of three great institutions 
—the University of California, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and now the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. In April, President Butler’s inaugur- 
ation will be fittingly celebrated at Columbia 
University. 





COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND ATTENDANCE 


THE HOPE OF SOUTH-AFRICAN PEACE 
OPES and even rumors of peace in South 
Africa come at more frequent intervals, 
but there is yet no certainty when the Boer 
leaders will give up their forlorn struggle. The 
British have recently been making better head- 
way than they had made for a long time. But 
the area actually under British control is yet 
very small. 

The recent effort of the Dutch Government 
looking toward peace was bound in the nature 
of things to fail. The Prime Minister of 
Holland, Dr. Kuyper, made a proposition to 
the English Government to give safe trans- 
port to the Boer leaders now in Holland to 
South Africa so that they might confer with 
the leaders there to see if terms of peace might 
not be arranged. The Holland proposal was 
not made with the admitted authority of the 
Boer leaders. For this reason as well as for 
the reason that the English naturally insist on 
peace dealings through their commander in 
South Africa, it came to naught. 

The English Secretary in submitting a 
supplementary army estimate early in February 
said in the House of Commons that the war 
had cost to the end of the last fiscal year 315 
millions of dollars. During this fiscal year 305 
millions more will be required—a total till next 
summer of 620 millions of dollars. The ex- 
pense of the war is now 22% millions of 
dollars a month. The number of officers and 
men killed (4,940), died of disease (11,273), 
died of wounds and permanently retired as 
invalids is 24,299. At the first of the year 
there were 237,800 men in the field. 


IS THE NEGRO MOVING NORTH? 


HE publication of tae population volume 

of the census, which contains many 

more details than the bulletins hitherto issued, 
has made known the facts about the north- 
ward migration of the colored population and 
Started afresh the speculation whether the 
Negroes will ultimately be scattered over a 
large part of the Union. The principal facts 
shown are the continued increase of the colored 
population of Washington, one-third of the 
inhabitants being Negroes; the even more 
rapid increase in Philadelphia; a considerable 
Increase in Baltimore, Louisville and St. Louis, 
all cities at no great distance from areas of 
large colored populations ; but there has been 
an appreciable increase also in Chicago, Pitts- 
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burg and Indianapolis, which are further 
away. Contrariwise, certain Southern cities 
have a smaller Negro population than they. 
had a decade ago, for example, Lynchburg, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Va., and Wilmington 
and Raleigh, N. C., and the increase in the 
cities further south, such as Charleston, Nash- 
ville, and Vicksburg has been small. The 
city that has the largest colored population is 
Washington; the next largest is Memphis. 
But the decennial increase in the Northern 
cities (not reckoning Washington), is far too 
small to indicate a movement of this popula- 
tion northward of any particular significance. 
The best-trained and most intelligent of the 
class that enter domestic service come North 
for better wages (a cook in the South receives 
only from $4 to $6 a month), and an increas- 
ing but still small number who have achieved 
financial independence move North for obvious 
reasons. The movement of colored people 
northward from the Southern States is by no 
means as large as the movement of the whites. 
The mass of the blacks remains in the South 
and will always remain there, so far as any 
man now living can see. The slight check to 
their tendency to flock into the Southern 
Cities is wholesome. Every year they occupy 
and own more Southern land, and this is the 
strongest tendency they show. There are 
certain areas in the Southern States which are 
fast coming to be occupied wholly by them. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND ATTENDANCE 


HANKS to President Eliot, of Harvard, 
the delusion that victory in intercol- 
legiate sports attracts students to the vic- 
torious colleges is shattered forever. In his 
latest annual report he presented an examin- 
ation of the victories of Harvard, of Yale, 
and of Princeton over a period of years in 
connection with the increased attendance 
of students. He found that one bears no 
relation to the other. During long periods 
of athletic defeat Harvard grew in its num- 
ber of students faster than either of the 
others. We see clearly then that although 
athletic contests make a great noise in the little 
college world, men who have the responsibility 
of educating their sons have not paid much 
attention to victories and defeats. It wasa 
good illustration how a whoop sometimes is 
mistaken for a fact. We have more common 
sense than we thought we had. 





ANGLOPHOBIA IN GERMANY 


HE diplomacy of an autocrat is com- 
paratively simple, for he need only 
watch foreign faces, and adjust his 
words accordingly; but the diplomacy of a 
responsible minister must be double-faced, 
for he need not only watch his adversaries, 
but also carefully observe his own constituents. 
Such seems to have been Mr. Chamberlain’s 
predicament when he delivered his Edinburgh 
speech some time ago. All Europe may, ina 
sense, be called the adversary of Great Britain, 
anda diplomatic British minister might well feel 
it his duty to say, if not to do, whatever would 
be most agreeable and flattering to Europe. On 
the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, not wholly 
diplomatic by nature, desired the compact 
support of the Tory majority, and, at Edin- 
burgh, under the influence of a multitude of 
uplifted Tory faces, said with reference to the 
Boer war, that 


“Tf Great Britain should be compelled to resort 
to measures of greater severity against an enemy 
guilty of frequent acts of treachery and breaches 
of the rules of civilized warfare, we could find 
precedents for anything we might do in the action 
of those nations who now criticize our ‘ barbarity ’ 
and ‘cruelty,’ but whose example in Poland, in 
the Caucasus, in Algeria, in Tongking, in Bosnia, 
in the Franco-German war,—whose example we 
have never even approached.” 


These few words contained an obvious, if 
not very serious, reflection upon the conduct 
of Russia, Austria, France, and Germany. 
Chamberlain had been insulted and irritated 
by the newspapers of those countries, and, 
forgetting that he was not a newspaper writer 
but a cabinet minister, he answered back. Of 
the four countries, Germany alone felt the 
sting. The reason for her susceptibility 
seems to have lain in her commercial 
rivalry with Great Britain. Everybody knows 
how great was the success achieved by her 
strenuous efforts, and how the stamp ‘“ Made- 
in-Germany” was to be read on merchandise 
all over the world. But of late the period of 
over-production has brought great hardships 
with it. The Germans had been reckless 
in their enterprises ; they had been imprudent 
in banking undertakings, in promoting com- 


panies of various kinds, in speculative build- 
ing, in endeavoring to make the production 
of iron and steel in the Empire exceed that of 
England, and they had, to use the homely 
phrase, “bitten off more than they could 
chew.” The consequence has been that many 
people of moderate means have been pinched 
and many of the laboring class thrown out of 
employment, and that migration of wage- 
earners toward the place where they can earn 
their livelihood on the easiest terms, which 
had turned toward Germany, now takes men 
away from there. 

Piqued, disappointed, and jealous, Germany 
saw Great Britain, with a most expensive war 
on her hands, enjoying great prosperity, 
and full of plans and endeavors as to the 
method of resisting, not German but American 
competition. Added to this, Prussia, if not 
the Empire, felt the prick in the large space 
given in English newspapers to the affair of 
the school children in Prussian Poland, where 
Prussia was trying by means of flogging and 
imprisonment to turn little Poles into little 
Prussians with very poor success. The Eng- 
lish papers put German criticism of English 
deeds in the Transvaal in parallel column 
with narrative of Prussian deeds in Posen. 

At the height of German animosity the 
Reichstag reassembled after the Christmas 
recess. The Chancellor, Count von Biilow, 
taking his cue from some remarks of Count 
Udo von Stolberg-Wernigerode on the Chi-li 
expedition in China,—in which the Count 
referred to a “foreign minister” who had 
insulted the German army,—warned Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a vigorous speech, to let 
foreign countries alone, least he “bite on 
granite.” 

In this speech what we have ventured to 
call the double-faced aspect of diplomacy took 
a further step. Under shadow of the Chan- 
cellor’s example, Herr Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg, an  Anti-Semitic Pan-Ger- 
man, arose and, after referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain as “the most accursed scoundrel 
on God’s earth” (for which he was called to 
order), proceeded to say that “our veteran 
German soldiers must be protected against 
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comparison with gangs of robbers and packs 
of thieves, for that the greater part of the 
Pritish Army is composed of such elements is 
evident,” and that “in dealing with those who 
calumniate the German Fatherland we must 
not double our fists in our pockets, but must 
shake them before their insolent noses.” 

This was a step further than the Chancellor 
had wished to go, but the milk was spilt. A 
storm of protest blew over England. The 
London 77mes shared in the blast. It said: 


“Tt is not the fact, as the Chancellor and 
Count Stolberg allege, that the Colonial Secretary 
compared the conduct of the German troops in 
1870-71 to the conduct of our troops in the pres- 
ent war. Had he done so, he would, in the 
unanimous opinion of the people of this Empire, 
have been paying the German army the highest 
compliment in his power. The Ger- 
man press chose to construe Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words as a comparison between the past conduct 
of our soldiers in this war, and that of their coun- 
trymen in 1870-71. That was a misrepresenta- 
tion not unflattering to the German army. We 
would do no race greater honor than by stating 
that their army had shown the same combination 
of heroism, of humanity, and of irreproachable 
moral conduct as our own. 


“ Newspapers, as well as ministers, ought to 
exercise great circumspection when they are 


criticizing the troops of friendly Powers. But 
neither the Chancellor nor his interlocutor, who 
tells us that an insult to the German army is an 
insult to the German people, has a syllable of re- 
buke for the flood of obscene and unmanly false- 
hoods with which the German press has persistently 
sought to befoul the military honor of England. 
. That stream of insult has provoked 
deep and lasting indignation amongst all classes 
of the people which Count von Biilow might have 
done something to assuage. He has chosen to 
miss his opportunity and indirectly to pander to 
the popular German view that it is 2 slight upon 
Germans to compare their troops with those of 
England. He cannot be surprised if his conduct 
is resented by this people.” 


The London press in general expressed it- 
self with less restraint, and Chamberlain con- 
tented himself with a brief rejoinder : 


“What I have said I have said. I withdraw 
nothing; I qualify nothing; I defend nothing. 
As I read history no British minister has ever 
served his country faithfully and at the same time 
been popular abroad. I make allowance, 
therefore, for foreign criticism. I will not follow 
an example that has been set to me. I do not 
want to give lessons to a foreign minister, and I 
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will not accept any at his hands. I am responsible 
only to my sovereign and my countrymen.” 

The episode, as far as the chief actors were 
concerned, ended there, but the 77mes, after 
the manner of huge bulk once set in motion, 
was unable to arrest its own momentum so 
quickly. It made an analytic study of the 
utterances of the German press on the subject 
of the Boer war, and gathered together all 
the insulting remarks, jokes and tirades which 
could be compressed into three columns. Some 
of the collection are hardly fit to repeat. The 
Times says that the newspapers in which they 
are printed are circulated all over Germany, 
but that “in England neither the railway 
companies nor Messrs. Smith & Sons, nor any 
private firm of newsvendors would tolerate 
such garbage in their bookstalls.”” The article 
ends : 

“Tt is not with a light heart that we are driven 
to the conclusion that no other great civilized 
community has adopted the Boer cause with such 
a passion, not of sympathy misplaced, but at any 
rate genuine and generous, for the numerically 
weaker combatant, but of blind, unreasoning and 
unaccountable hatred for the British nation as the 
German people have done. But it is a conclusion 
to which any one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine the records must, we believe, inevitably be 
driven.” 

Thelesser newspapers have had fiery articles, 
and have added as much as they could to the 
mutual ill-will between the nations. The 
serious aspect of the affair is that this ani- 
mosity must be widespread and violent to be 
able to break down with so much ease all 
diplomatic suavity and political prudence. 
Official reticence has not yet recovered its 
equilibrium, for Lord Cranborne’s statements 
in the House of Commons to the effect that 
Germany, just before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war, in conjunction with 
other European Powers, had supported the Aus- 
trian ambassador in his attempt to induce Great 
Britain to join a Coalition unfriendly to the 
United States must be regarded as smoke 
from the same fire. Germany so considers 
those remarks; and, while denying their truth, 
asserts that they were uttered in order to 
spoil Prince Henry’s holiday visit to the 
United States. 

The lesson which the private citizen draws 
from this international backbiting is that it is 
well for every man, great or small, to keep his 
temper and to be polite 
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E may speak of the “Arid West,” 

VW the “Mountain States” or the 

“Cordilleran Province,” but the 
vast region so named also includes a large area 
of desert as sterile as the Great Sahara itself. 
Yet owing to popular misconceptions the 
Great American Desert has been eliminated 
from the map, even before it has been mapped. 

The present paper concerns only the Cordil- 
leran region, and only one of the several 
specific units of that region—the desert pro- 
vinces. Of the Great Plains, the Pacific 
States which border the Cordilleran region, 
or the magnificent forested and irrigable lands 
of the Cordilleran region, our story will have 
nothing more to say. 

The North American Cordilleran region 
embraces the whole of our continent between 
the Great Plains and the Pacific north of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Of the grander 
scenery of the world none is more varied and 
beautiful than that of this region. From its 
northern end in far away Alaska to the jump- 
off of the Mexican Plateau of the South it 
presents a marvelous panorama of form, color 
and sculpture. A few of these features are 
familiar by name, but the glories of the Cor- 
dilleras as a whole have not been written, for 
even the professional geographer has but an in- 
complete idea of the region as an entirety, or 
of its parts and their relations. In fact much 
of the Cordilleran region is still so poorly 
mapped, that there is not yet a chart that 
gives a correct presentation of its great 
mountains and valleys. Most people, therefore, 
have but vague ideas of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Great Deserts, the Western and Eastern 
Sierra Madre, the California sierras, and the 


Coast ranges—any one of which is as ex- 
tensive and unique a geographic unit as the 
great Appalachian region. 

The Cordilleran region is likewise one of 
contrasting extremes. Within it are found 
every condition of climate, altitude, vegetation 
and productivity. The rainfall varies from the 
greatest in the United States (in Washington) 
to the least in the world (in the Death Valley 
and the Yuma Desert). Its altitudes range 
from the highest peaks on our continent (over 
17,000 feet) to depressions 300 feet below sea 
level. Its vegetation presents the contrast of 
forests of the largest and most beautiful trees 
in the world and vast stretches of desert plain 
with the feeblest mantle of struggling bush 
and thorn. The region is the motkerland of 
our longest rivers, the Missouri, the Columbia, 
the Colorado and the Rio Grande; yet it has 
a million square miles without as much running 
surface-water as the smallest New England 
township. It has in places mines which yield 
from a single acre more wealth than whole 
counties in many Eastern States, and it pro- 
duces every mineral of the United States: 
yet again there are hundreds of miles of barren 
malpais as worthless as any ground the sun 
shines on. Some of its acres of agricultural 
soil are the most productive on earth, yielding 
under intensified and scientific culture the 
finest and most abundant crops of fruit, grain 
and tubers; and upon others even the cactus 
will not grow. 

The forested Cordilleras occur in several 
distinct groups, which are so aligned as to 
constitute marginal chains of mountains bor- 
dering the Eastern and Pacific sides of the 
Cordilleran region, between which lie the 
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deserts and plateaus. The chief of these 
groups are, (1) the Montana and Colorado 
groups of New Mexico, and the Eastern 
Sierra Madre of Mexico, forming the Eastern 
ranges of the Cordilleran region ; and (2) the 
Sierra Nevada, Cascade and Coast ranges of 
the extreme Western United States, and the 
Western Sierra Madre of Mexico, constituting 
the Pacific or Western ranges. 

There are two provinces of high plateau, 
the Columbia of Idaho, and the Colorado of 
Utah and Northern Arizona. These border 
the interior side of the Eastern ranges. 
Though not strictly desert, yet, except for 
purposes of nomadic grazing, their economic 
possibilities are inferior to both the forested 
mountains and the barren desert. 

The remainder of the Cordilleran region, 
including the vast stretches lying between the 
Sierra Nevada of California, and the Eastern 
Cordilleran ranges (Rocky Mountains) in the 
United States, and between the Pacific Ocean 
and the Eastern Sierra Madre of Mexico, 
constitutes the Great American Desert. 

Of the total area of the Cordilleran 
province, three-eighths are forested mountains, 
one-eighth plateau, and one-half waterless, tree- 
less, turfless mountain and valley desert. The 
deserts occur in Nevada, Utah, Eastern 
and Southern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and all of Texas west of the 
Pecos, 550,000 square miles. The Ameri- 
can Desert is international, however, for 
in addition to the above area within 
the United States, it continues southward 
into Mexico, where it includes most of the 
States of Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, San 
Luis Potosi and Sinaloa—another 500,000 
square miles—making a total of 1,050,000 
square miles which, although one-third the 
area, is as truly a desert in every natural 
sense as is the Sahara. 

Few people know what a desert really is. A 
standard dictionary says a desert is “a region 
wholly or approximately without vegetation. 
Such regions are rainless, usually sandy, and 
commonly not habitable.” If such regions 
in extenso exist upon the surface of the globe, 
they have not as yet been found, although 
there are such small spots within desert 
regions. 

Sahara, the ideal and the largest of the 
deserts, embraces an area of 3,500,000 square 
miles. Though distinguished by aridity of 
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climate, scarcity of running water, dryness of 
atmosphere, and a comparative paucity of 
vegetable and animal life, it has rainfall, 
streamways, vegetation and diversity of con- 
figuration. Its relief, instead of being “a 
boundless plain broken only by wavelike 
mounds of sand,” varies in altitude from 106 
feet below to some 8,000 feet above sea level, 
and besides sand dunes and plains, contains 
vast tracts of loose stones and_ pebbles, 
ranges of hills and valleys, rocky plateaus 
and water courses, very similar to the avroyos 
of our own arid West, and extensive areas of 
arable land. Botanically it is characterized 
by stiff shrubby plants, similar to those of 
our own deserts. Furthermore the Sahara, 
far from being uninhabited, has a population 
of 2,500,000 people or an average of seven- 
tenths of one person to the square mile. 

The North American deserts possess all the 
physiographic, geologic and climatic elements 
which distinguish the Sahara. The chief dif- 
ference between the two regions is the 
relatively larger area of the Sahara, the ar- 
rangement of the topographic units and the 
occurrence in the Great American Desert of 
a wealth of mineral resources which the 
Sahara does not possess. Furthermore, while 
the possibilities of the Sahara have not as yet 
been tested by Yankee enterprise, the Great 
American Desert is the site of one of its 
most remarkable and successful conquests. 
Through the application of modern mechanical 
agencies by American energy and brain, its 
wastes have become inhabited by an intelli- 
gent and progressive people, and its arid hills 
and plains made to yield a wealth twice as 
much per capita as that of any other portion 
of the United States. 

Through the area mentioned, the Great 
American Desert stretches southward far into 
the Tropics, a marvelous country, unique in 
every feature of landscape and vegetation. 

In its entirety (with a few exceptional 
forested summits) this desert province is one 
of barren, stony mountain ranges, separated 
by equally barren stretches of desert plain, 
an aggregation of elongated arid plains and 
lower mountain ranges, which mostly follow 
the axial line of the Cordilleras. The indi- 
vidual deserts have many names, and each 
differs from the others in some minor aspect: 

From a technical point of view a desert in 
its ultimate analysis is a region in which 
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the rainfall is insufficient to produce run-off. 
The light rainfall, striking the heated rock 
surfaces and sandy soils, is soon evaporated 
or drunk in: even the large bodies of water 
which may siart down the mountain sides as 
roaring torrents usually die out at the mar- 
gins of the plains. These waters are highly 
charged with mineral salts derived from the 
heated rock surfaces, and these salts. are 
readily redeposited upon the surface or in the 
interstices of the permeable sands. The tor- 
rents locally transport the rock debris—bowl- 
ders, pebbles and powder—from one locality 
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to another, but only for short distances ; and 
hence the desert plains are usually composed 
of the debris of the adjacent mountains, 
which in more humid regions of ample run- 


off would have been carried to the sea. The 
expansion and contraction from the daily tem- 
perature causes the desert rocks to fracture 
in situ into the desert waste. This is dis- 
tributed by wind and torrent, and hence the 
features of the desert are largely air-made as 
well as water-wrought. 

The scarcity of moisture results in the 
absence of vegetation of the root-twining, 
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soil-gathering and soil-making type that dis- 
tinguishes the humid region. Every plant 
and species attests the aridity of the country. 
Exactly as in the Sahara, these plants are 
thorny, coriaceous bushes and shrubs of the 
cactus, aloe and acacia families, adapted to 
withstand their droughty environment, and to 
defend themselves from attack by man or 
beast. 

Paucity of moisture is also a factor in 
assisting the segregation of metallic minerals 
in the mountain rocks by trickling circulation 
and of the mineral salts upon the plains, 
which would be carried to the sea as solutions 
in regions of copious rainfall. 

Physiographically there are two sub-prov- 
inces of the Great American Desert, lying to 
the east and to the west of the Western 
Sierra Madre and Colorado Plateau respect- 
ively. The westernmost of these may be 
termed the Nevadan and the eastern the 
Chihuahuan. The Western, or Nevadan, 
Desert occupies much of the area of Utah, 
Nevada, Mexico, Southern and Eastern Cali- 
fornia in the United States, and the States of 
Sonora and Sinaloa in Mexico. The Chihua- 
huan Desert occupies the vast area of coun- 
try lying between the eastern and western 
Sierra Madre of Mexico and their northern 
continuation into Southern New Mexico and 
Texas west of the Pecos, and is the so-called 
Mexican Plateau. 

The Nevadan deserts are again subdivisible 
into northern and southern sub-provinces, the 
Great Basin and Sonoran respectively, the 
first including Nevada, Eastern California, 
Utah, and part of Northern Arizona; the 
second, the country to the South. 

The Great Basin Desert is marked by wide 
flatness, and is largely a region of ancient 
lake beds. Its surfaces are in many instances 
what the geologists term constructional, and 
its flora is mostly sage brush and grease 
wood; its agricultural products cereals and 
tubers; and its minerals gold, silver and cop- 
per. The Sonoran Desert is of a more com- 
plicated geological type, and instead of being 
land-locked is bordered on one side by the 
Pacific Ocean. Some of its surfaces are also 
the result of what geologists term destruc- 
tional processes. Its floral types are the 


‘ saguara, the palo verde and the catsclaw. 


Its sparse agricultural products are fruit and 
wheat, its mineral resources gold and copper. 
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A DESERT VIEW IN SONORA 


The Chihuahuan Desert, marked by parallel 
plains and ranges, is a relatively higher 
region; its features are a combination of de- 
structional and constructional processes. Its 
floral types are the maguey cactus and yucca ; 
its chief agricultural product maize (corn) and 
its principal mineral product silver. 

In the desert it may be truly said that the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork. It is a 
strange land of paradox, where each rock and 
tree and flower and river reverses conven- 
tional tenets and laws and conditions for 
Anglo-Saxon environment, as founded upon 
ideas preconceived by thousands of years of 
ancestral experience. Nowhere else does the 
vaulted arch express such unspeakable gran- 
deur or the firmament reveal such mighty 
panoramas. There the vision penetrates the 
infinite distances of crystal air and brings out 
details of landscape forty, fifty, aye, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, whic h cannot be 
seen in the humid regions at all. I have 
seen mountain peaks a hundred and _ fifty 
miles distant. 

While the desert plains may be extensive, 
they also have many phases of variation. 
There are the alkali plains, white crystal 
patches of saline efflorescence which vegeta- 
tion abhors and vast plains of “doby” (adobe) 
— brownish chocolate clay soils through 
Which here and there are cut the deep chan- 
nels of streamless streams. There are the 
dreary “tabosa” flats covered by headlike 


bunches of a woody grass, abhorred by ani- 
mals and useless to man, through which one 
may travel for days. The great white gyp- 
sum desert of the Tularosa Valley of New 
Mexico is one of the most wondrous of all the 
desert plains. To the eye it is a veritable 
sea of purest granular snow, marked with 
wind waves and ripples like the Tropic Ocean, 
with billows and troughs. Yet it is not 
snowlike in its torrid heat, which burns and 
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thirsts more than man can tell. In some 
places there are extensive lakes of crystalline 
salt which the desert inhabitant uses for herd 
and flock. Sometimes there are stretches of 
dreary brown sand _ hills, great _ billows 
gathered around the protecting roots of 
the thorny mesquite, the particles blowing 
with each breath of wind, ever seeking a 
resting place, though seldom finding one. 

The half cannot be told of the many other 
aberrant features of the Great American 
Desert, like Death Valley with which no spot 
in Sahara can compare for sterility and desola- 
tion; the great “medanos” or white sand 
dunes just south of El Paso, each as high as 
the National Capitol, which creep from place 
to place over the desert plain; the vast plains 
of malpais in New Mexico with their burning, 
cutting, black, waterless surfaces of lava; the 
“flour dust’”’ deserts of Jimenez and Arizona 
and Sonora, where the traveler is choked with 
clouds of chalk-white powder; the Crow Flat 
with its glare that blinds, the Jornado del 
Muerto, with its hundred whirlwinds, the 


saguara deserts of Sonora, where for hundreds 
of miles grows no blade of grass, or many 
other spots which are apparently a mockery 


of nature. 


The deserts are enclosed in a setting of 
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wondrous masses of mountain rock—the sur- 
vival of the hardest, the degradation of which 
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VAST SHEETS OF MALPAIS, NEW MEXICO 


nas made the plains—standing as a frame upon 
which nature hangs the marvelous drapery of 
her clouds and shadows, which displays the 
moods and colors of indescribable scenic 
splendor. Sometimes these mountains are 
narrow ridges hundreds of miles in length, the 
intaglioed scarps of which are delicately traced 


and carved by great ravines. Again solitary 
peaks rise in lonely grandeur as symmetrical 
in contour as if turned from a lathe. Some 
mountains are necks of old volcanoes—long 
quiescent ; others, the sediments of the ocean, 
now upheaved and distorted into forms of the 
land. 





FROM THE SUMMIT OF SANTA HELENA 


Ten miles north of Rio-Grande. Plateau with Karrenfelder surface is in the foreground. Quicksilver mountain is at the extreme right. 
Fault Cliff on the right. The valley of Terlinga Creek is in the foreground. 
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Who can describe the vagaries of the 
aberrant vegetation that finds sustenance in 
this stony soil of the foothills—the yucca, 
sotol, lecheguilla, palmillia and maguey—all 
of which, armed with.prickling points, vie with 
one another in sending their plumed stalks 
into the air, presumably to protect the delicate 
flowery parts from animal depredation ? Then 
what queer monstrosities are the cactaceous 
forms which rise in great clumps above the 
plain, the saguara of Arizona like great organ 
pipes, the choya of New Mexico, with its 
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vapor, which at midday rises and gathers into 
solitary fluffs sailing majestically along like 
great icebergs in a sea of azure ether, or again » 
breaking into small bunches like flocks of 
sheep. Frequently from one little handful of 
cloud surrounded by golden sunshine, a rib- 
boned spray of rainfall may be seen dropping 
upon some lonely spot. Towards night they 
gather in rolling banks and settle upon the 
mountain tops, rapturously lingering near the 
horizon, where they are painted by the setting 
sun in floods of glorious gold and violet. 
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spiny joints ever ready to attach themselves 
to the passing traveler, and the ocatilla with its 
wavy, snake-like arms? Again for miles the 
eye sees, as far as it can reach, only the gray 
carpet of greasewood and sage, while, strange 
to say, in places streaks of grassy meadows 
add an emerald patch to the gray foliage. 

The clouds are the most wonderful manifes- 
tations of the desert heavens. The forms of 
Vaporous atmosphere are numerous. In the 
morning they fill the valleys with snow white 


Sometimes showers freshen the desert. 
These are occasionally of sufficient volume to 
dampen the earth and vegetation, and an 
awakening of life ensues which is most remark- 
able. From every shrub and cactus comes a 
burst of song from birds ordinarily unnoticed. 
Rabbits creep out and browse, coyotes give 
tongue in chase of prey. Vegetation seems 
to awaken instantaneously, Plants which 


before were dry and dust-covered unfold into 
broad areas of vivid green. 


Coriaceous ferns, 
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ordinarily lying like dead leaves among the 
stones, unroll and wave their fronds in the 
freshened air. From the inconspicuous flowers 
of the many thorny shrubs of the acacia and 
yucca tribe the air is laden with perfume. 

It would seem paradoxical to speak of the 
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THE GREAT WHITE GYPSUM 


Seen from a poipt of view 


desert in bloom, but the human senses of sight 
and smell can be regaled by no more pleasant 
experience than the delicate odors and sweeps 
of color that sometimes follow an unusual rain- 
fall. Sweeter than the dewy jessamine is the 
scent of the yellow catsclaw; more delicate 
than mignonette is the panule of the mesquite. 
An Emperor never had more royal plumes 
than the gigantic stalks of the sotol. Streamers 
of yellow and purple mark for miles the paths 
of the cloudburst or stripes of new green grass 
the ensuing sub-irrigation of the streamways. 

Like a dainty pencil-line drawn across the 
sheet of desert, the trails may be seen for 
miles and miles. These, originally made by 
the wild Comanche and Apache, lead in long 
tangents from water-hole to water-hole, cutting 
paths of deep-worn ruts. Were it not for 
these trails connecting the various water places 
the desert probably would be impassable, for 
the priceless water is usually concealed in 
spots where least suspected. These water 
holes were discovered by the aborigines long 
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een miles distant 


before the ranchman and settler came or the 
army wagons and cavalry troops deepened the 
impress of the trails. 

What stories of death and pain, thirst and 
starvation could be told by these old trails! 
What infinite agony they must have caused 
those who first marked them out afoot before 
the white man came! We know that as early 
as 1528 many of them existed, for in that 
year Cabeza de Vaca and his three ship- 
wrecked survivors of the Navaez Expedition 
followed these paths from water-hole to water- 
hole across our southern border, and that 
modern commerce and migration still use 
these, the oldest and most stable monuments 
of the desert. 

In the desert water is king, and woe to 
him who tries to defy, and happy is he who 
obtains its favor. Without its countenance 
priceless ore is but as dross, and fertile soils 
are as worthless ashes. Upon the desert 
plains many men and cattle have died for the 
want of a drink of water, which millions 





Water is not only the king of 
It smiles at the 
millions of acres of land owned by a certain 
university as a part of its endowment which 


could not buy. 
the desert, but its despot. 


is still ungraced by its favor. It laughs at 
the waterless miles upon which the United 
States invites, settlement under the homestead 
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and Arizona, where the gold would remain 
forever without its precious favor. 

Like the Sahara, the Great American 
Desert is superficially waterless. Its plains 
are usually barren of surface water save for 
an exceptional saline lagoon. <A few brooks, 
streams or rivers arise within its larger moun- 
tain ranges, but no water ever runs off its 
surface to the sea. Even the great floods ot 
water which sometimes burst from an erratic 
cloud with devastating effect are rapidly 
swallowed up by the sands or evaporated by 
sun and wind. It is true that there are two 
long rivers comparable to the Nile of the 
Sahara—the Colorado and the Rio Grande— 
which rise in the higher forested mountainous 

SAGUARA AND CHOYA border lands and flow into and across the 

deserts like great canals, without gathering 

laws ; it defies those who would take the rich contributary drainage from them, losing 
gold from the placers of the deserts of Sonora volume in fact from absorption and evapora- 
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tion in the desert portions of their courses. 
These are rivers born of the mountains, how- 
ever, and not of the deserts. 

Upon the area of the Great American 
Desert the maximum rainfall is less than 
fifteen inches per annum, and does not aver- 
age more than ten inches. In places such as 
Death Valley and the Yuma Desert it is less 
than five inches, these two spots being  per- 
haps the driest in the known world. Deduct- 
ing from this maximum of fifteen inches sixty 
per cent. of its effectiveness, due to loss 
through evaporation, the actual rain value is 
only six inches per annum, less than the 
amount falling in the two crop-growing 
months of May and June in the Eastern 
States, and less than one-half the quantity 
that fell in September, 1901, in a single 
twenty-four hours at Galveston, Texas. To 
this great natural fact the desert is resigned, 
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that within its area the land with a few ex- 
ceptions, not amounting to three per cent., is 
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CACTUS GROWTH, SONORA 


permanently and hopelessly dry, and even the 
most sanguine cannot refute this fact. 
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The public hardly hears of the horrors of 
any desert locality before men of nerve and 
grit conceive methods of making it productive. 
Powell risked life to explore the canyons o! 
the Colorado; railroad engineers are now 
figuring on constructing a track of steel along 
its precipitous chasms. Fifteen years ago 
Miles and his soldiers were chasing the 
Apache out of Southern Arizona. Their 
stories of thirst, starvation and suffering still 
ring in the ears of the public. Today the 
home of the Apache is the site of a pros- 
perity not often witnessed. From the top of 
Huachucha Mountain, whence Geronimo sent 
up his signal smokes, you can see three of the 
most profitable mining camps in the South- 
west, and where he hid in Bisbee Canyon you 
can sit in a club, read the latest literature, 
and eat and drink all that the world affords. 
While the Eastern people are still telling of 
the bones which strew Death Valley, a com- 
mercial company is extracting great profits 
from its mines of borax. In the clubs on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Yuma is still talked 
of as the place so hot that the soldiers who 
went from there to Hades called for blankets ; 
yet near Yuma, with the aid of capital, 
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ditches are being dug which will reclaim 
100,000 acres of desert and convert it into 
orange gardens. 

Much is also written nowadays concerning 
desert reclamation which is misleading, because 
it creates the erroneous opinion that the chief 
possibilities of the desert are agricultural 
and that a very large proportion of it can be 
cultivated by irrigation. Furthermore, it 
leaves the impression that the desert is still an 
unproductive waste from which no value can be 
extracted save by a Government appropriation. 
On the other hand the desert to a large ex- 
tent has been reclaimed already by an energetic 
people who scorn the idea that either they or 
their country are in public need. Witha 
wealth far greater than that of any other por- 
tion of the Union, amounting to about $2,000 
per capita, and a progressive population which 
has increased far above the average of the 
United States, neither these people nor their 
country are objects of commiseration. If re- 
clamation means the further development of 
many resources still inert, it is not to be denied 
that the desert still presents vast fields for in- 
vestment and development, capable of greater 
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production and of being made habitable in 
other places now unpopulated ; but its reclama- 
tion in the future will be primarily industrial. 
Where mines are to be opened, railways to 
centre, or new industries to be developed, vil- 
lages and cities will spring up and the popula- 
tion through sheer grit and enterprise will over- 
come the apparently adverse environment by 
mechanical conquest 

It is the object of this article not to 
prophesy the future of the desert, but to pre- 
sent a picture of its present conditions and to 
tell how it has already been reclaimed through 
the achievement of the railroad engineer, of 
the mine manager and the borer of artesian 
wells, backed by the general activity and _per- 
severance which inspires the men of that 
These men, with their 


region to do things. 
locomotives, 


mechanical appliances, railway 
artesian well rigs, steam hoists, deep-acting 
pumps, air compressors and the diamond 
drill, have been the chief factors which have 
caused the existence in the desert of a lively 
and modern civilization. Their conquests 
will be told in the next number of this 
magazine, 
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A NIGHT’S WORK OF AN ASTRONOMER 


BY 


DR. T. J. J. SEE 


HE science of the stars is one of the 
most fascinating and at the same 
time one of the most exacting and 

laborious of all the professions. It is histori- 
cally the oldest of the sciences, for there 
never has been an age of civilization in which 
there were not men devoted to the study of 
the skies. It is said that of all profes- 
sional men the astronomer stands first in the 
tables of longevity. Many of them have 
attained the Biblical allotment of threescore 
and ten, and even reached more nearly to 
fourscore years. In some remarkable in- 
stances a period of over ninety years has 
been attained. This has led to the some- 
what hasty conclusion that the study of the 
heavens in the solitude of night is quiet, easy 
and free from strain on the nerves. But 
those who have had practical experience in 
observing the stars, especially in the latter 
half of the night when the human system 
from the inherited tendency of ages is most 
I need of rest, and the vital forces of the 
physical organization are at their lowest ebb, 
will regard this view as an amusing fiction. 
The reputed longevity of astronomers is to be 


explained rather by a process of natural 
selection, which draws the stronger individ- 
uals to the sublime science of the heavens. 
When one recalls that from the days of Plato 
astronomy has been acknowledged to be the 
most mathematical of the physical sciences, 
and that the faculty of mind necessary for its 
successful cultivation is admittedly the high- 
est and rarest gift of the race (the venerable 
A. R. Wallace and other naturalists seem to 
have proved this conclusively), it is plain that 
the longevity of the astronomer is rather an 
indication of the strength of those who 
choose the profession than a measure of its 
quietude and ease. 

In common with most of my professional 
associates, I regard astronomy as one of the 
most exacting of the professions, requiring 
mental endowments of a high order and 
severe intellectual and bodily exertion. Yet 
it is the most sublime and beautiful of all the 
occupations of men, supplying to those who 
are devoted to it a source of endless delight, 
no less than a field of unlimited study, activ- 
ity and usefulness. 

The day’s (or night’s) work of an astrono- 
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THE DOME OF THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY AT 
TACUBAYA, MEXICO 
The object glass appears in the opening of the shutters 
house at the left is that of the guard Werro who watched 
the property in the absence of the astronomers 


The small 


mer varies according to his station in the 
world. Some astronomers are almost pure 
mathematicians, who spend their time in 
computations and methods of mathematical 


analysis, by which great discoveries are made 
and the places of the heavenly bodies deter- 
mined through past and future centuries. 
Their study constitutes the science of celes- 
tial mechanics, the highest and most difficult 
branch of the profession, and is little known 


in a popular way. These mathematical as- 
tronomers, of whom Newton and Laplace, 
Newcomb and Hill, Darwin and Poincaré, 
may be cited as examples, use mathematical 
and other books, develop new methods for 
solving abstruse problems and consult in 
libraries the observations of others, but in 
general they do not themselves observe with 
a telescope. Thus they can hardly be said to 
be astronomers in the usual sense of the 
term, but are rather mathematicians and 
theorists, doing their principal work in the 
study and mainly by day. The larger and 
more general class of astronomers must bring 
to the observatory profound learning in mathe- 
matics and physics and practical talent for 
observing with a telescope; and their obser- 
vations and measurements among the stars 
§ive us the foundation of all our knowledge 
of the universe. 

As an illustration of a night’s work of an 
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astronomer it will perhaps be permissible to 
draw upon my own experience at the Lowell 
Observatory in the city of Mexico during the 
early months of 1897. This well-known in- 
stitution is a private observatory, now main- 
tained at Flagstaff, Arizona, by Mr. Percival 
Lowell of Boston, who has devoted much of 
his time to the study of the planets. It is 
equipped with a superb Clark refracting tele- 
scope of 24 inches aperture and 31 feet focal 
length. The lens is a very fine one, and is 
in fact the last objective made by the late 
Mr. Alvan G. Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass. 
The glass is almost as devoid of color as a 
crystal and it defines beautifully. Though 
not the largest instrument in the world, the 
Lowell telescope is one of the most powerful ; 
and in its present situation, on a high and 
dry tableland of Arizona, it is one of the 
foremost of modern telescopes. The climate 
of Arizona is clear and dry, and the station 
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At the United States Naval Observatory 
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of Flagstaff is about 7,000 feet above the sea 
level; so that the lower stratum of air, more 
than a mile deep, which is the part of the 
earth’s atmosphere most detrimental to as- 
tronomical work, is left behind. The still- 
ness of the air enables the observer to watch 
the planets and the stars to great advantage, 
and the result is discoveries of faint and diffi- 
cult objects which cannot be seen elsewhere. 
Mr. Lowell built the observatory for active 


that this rapid transition was accomplished 
without great difficulties. Besides the official 
and diplomatic technicalities attendant upon 
settling in a foreign land, the mechanical 
problems presented considerable embarrass- 
ment. Such a piece of engineering .would 
have been troublesome anywhere at any time, 
but in Mexico the labor of rebuilding was 
greatly augmented by the unskilled character 
of the peon laborers, who have little industry 
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LICK OBSERVATORY, MOUNT HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA 


4,200 feet above sea level 


work, not for artistic effect. The telescope 
is therefore housed in a simple wooden _ build- 
ing covered with canvas and a tin roof. 

It was taken down at Flagstaff, Arizona, in 
November, 1896, and shipped to the city of 
Mexico and put up late in the following 
month. The transition was made with such 
rapidity that at the end of six weeks from the 
time we quit work in Arizona we were again 
in readiness to observe the stars in a more 
southern latitude. It need not be supposed 


and scarcely any knowledge of the principles 
of building and mechanical engineering. Un- 
der the circumstances the direction and a 
large part of the labor of remounting the tele- 
scope, which is very heavy, and of raising the 
dome, was necessarily thrown upon the as 
tronomers, who thus assumed the réle of 
engineers in addition to their duties as ob- 
servers. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles the whole 
observatory was soon in working order, and 
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Mr. Lowell and his staff immediately resumed 
active work on Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupi- 
ter’s satellites and the southern double stars 
—the latter being looked after by me and my 
assistant, Mr. W. A. Cogshall, now of the 
Kirkwood Observatory at the University of 
Indiana. Mr. Lowell lived at the Iturbide 
Hotel in the City of Mexico, and with some 
of his assistants usually appeared at the ob- 
servatory about nine o’clock in the forenoon ; 
observed actively on Mercury and Venus till 
one o'clock; then retired an hour for lunch 
at a neighboring restaurant; returned and 
followed the planets for several hours till 
near sunset, when he usually went into the 
city for dinner. Soon afterwards he returned 
for the observations on Mars, which were 
considered the most pressing, and which 
occupied the first hours of the early evening 
till ten or eleven o’clock. 

I lived near by in Tacubaya, and was usu- 
ally present at the observatory at least six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. Occa- 
sionally about eight o’clock in the evening 
Mr. Lowell would surrender the telescope for 
a half-hour or three-quarters in order to take 
dinner. To save time at an hour of the 
night which afforded the best seeing, food 
was usually brought from the City of Mexico 
or from Tacubaya. During these rare and 
much-coveted moments of the evening I ex- 
amined most of the brighter southern stars 
then above the horizon, and had the good 
fortune to discover a number of important 
double and triple systems. Near the middle 
of the night we again had a short time for 
the stars, between the ciosing of the work on 
Mars at ten o’clock and the resumption of 
work on Jupiter’s satellites, which usually 
began at one o'clock and lasted for two 
hours; so that at three o’clock we took up 
the last part of our sweeps over the southern 
constellations and continued observing until 
the stars faded away in the morning light. 
Our work was thus considerably scattered 
through the night, usually broken into pieces 
of two or three hours’ duration; but it was 
prosecuted most diligently in every spare 
moment. In our zeal for discovering new 
double stars sleep was neglected or forgotten, 
and for at least six weeks in February and 
March, 1897, we had practically no rest on 
any night. This was in the dry season, and 
the sky was always clear and the seeing gen- 
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erally good. The observatory was soon to 
be removed back to Arizona, and hence we 
spent every available moment in the -most 
rapid sweeping possible. My assistant stood 
at my side and pointed the telescope by 
means of the finder, which serves to “ sight” 
the large instrument, while the observer cen- 
tred his whole attention upon the celestial 
objects which came into the field of view. 

In five seconds a star would be examined 
and pronounced “double” or “single” and 
the “next” called for. When we found a 
double star about two minutes were required 
to measure it; and then our sweep was again 
resumed. Pursuing this method of sweeping, 
we were ‘enabled to study as many as one 
thousand of the brighter stars in a single 
night. Between sunset and sunrise we fre- 
quently found and measured no less than 
fifty or sixty systems, many of which were 
new. Others had been seen by the earlier 
southern observers, notably by Sir John Her- 
schel while at the Cape of Good Hope between 
the years 1834 and 1838. In our explora- 
tions the discovery and measurement of new 
systems was of the first importance ;. yet the 
remeasurement of the stellar systems discov- 
ered by our predecessors in the southern 
hemisphere was considered scarcely less de- 
sirable. 

The result of our studies at Mexico was 
the discovery and measurement of some of 
the most brilliant and important double stars 
in the heavens. It seems probable that our 
labors in that region will some day serve as a 
point of departure for future investigators. 
When many years have elapsed, the impor- 
tance of the work of the Lowell Observatory 
at the City of Mexico will naturally be en- 
hanced by the changes which will then have 
taken place. It is perhaps not too much to 
suppose that future observers will look back 
to the epoch when we were at work in Tacu- 
baya in much the same way as we now look 
back to the epoch of Sir John Herschel’s ex- 
plorations at the Cape of Good Hope. 

A sense of the importance and dignity 
attaching to our exertions proved a consider- 
able source of inspiration in all our efforts; 
and the discovery of a few brilliant or ex- 
tremely remarkable double stars just before 
the coming of day often compensated for the 
fatigues of a whole night. More than once 
after a tiresome vigil we departed from. the 
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observatory just as the Southern Cross, 
standing erect over the mountains to the 
south, was fading away in the morning light ; 
and our journey homeward was frequently 
made lively and cheerful by recollections of 
the fine discoveries it had been our good for- 
tune to make. 

It is feelings such as these which sustain 
the astronomer and enable him to triumph 
over drowsiness and all other obstacles, and 
to be cheerful even in the midst of discom- 
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fort and physical exhaustion and pain. In 
spite of all the laborious exertions connected 
with the prosecution of the science, the study 
of the stars is always an inspiration to the 
born astronomer. The grandeur and sublim- 
ity of the mental occupation probably dimin- 
ishes his suffering and prolongs his life. His 
mind is concentrated upon the wonders of 
the heavens, and, like Archimedes of Syra- 
cuse, he has no thought of his own life, if 
only his contemplations be not disturbed. 


A NEW INDIAN POLICY 


A SUMMARY REVIEW OF THE RESULTS OF OUR KEEPING THE INDIAN TOO LONG 
IN A WRONG SORT OF DEPENDENCE—THE MISTAKES OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


BY 
WILLIAM A. JONES 


UNITED STATES INDIAN COMMISSIONER 


HE friends of the American Indian, 

j and he has a vast number, have 

been studying patiently and _seri- 
ously how to overcome the obstacles which 
stand in the way of his independence and 
self-support. The indiscriminate issue of 
rations is an effectual barrier to civilization ; 
the periodical distribution of large sums of 
money is demoralizing in the extreme; and 
the general leasing of allotments, instead of 
benefiting the Indians as originally intended, 
only contributes to their demoralization. 

Another obstacle is education. It is to be 
distinctly understood that it is not meant by 
this to condemn education in the abstract. 
Far from it. Its advantages are too many 
and too apparent to need any demonstration. 
Neither is it meant as a criticism upon the 
conduct or management of any particular 
school or schools now in operation. What I 
mean is that the present Indian educational 
system taken as a whole is not calculated to 
produce the results anticipated when it was 
begun. 

There are in operation at the present time 
one hundred and thirteen boarding schools, 
with an average attendance of something 
over sixteen thousand pupils rangmg from 
five to twenty-one years old. These pupils 


are gathered from the cabin, the wick-i-up 
and the tepee. Partly by cajolery and partly 
by threats, partly by bribery and partly by 
fraud, partly by persuasion and partly by 
force, they are induced to leave their kindred 
to enter these schools and take upon them- 
selves the outward semblance of civilized life. 
They are chosen not on account of any par- 
ticular merit of their own, not by reason of 
mental fitness, but solely because they have 
Indian blood in their veins. Without any 
previous training, without any preparation 
whatever, they are transported to the schools, 
sometimes thousands of miles away, with no 
expense to themselves or their people. The 
Indian youth finds himself at once, as if by 
magic, translated from a state of poverty to 
one of affluence. He is well fed and clothed 
and lodged. Books and all the accessories of 
learning are given him, and teachers are pro- 
vided to instruct him. He is educated both 
in the industrial and the liberal arts. Beyond 
“the three r’s” he is instructed in geography, 
grammar and history; he is taught drawing, 
algebra, geometry, music, astronomy, physi- 
ology, botany and entomology. Matrons wait 
on him while he is well and physicians and 
nurses tend him when he is sick. A steam 
laundry does his washing and the latest mod- 
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ern appliances do his cooking. A library 
affords him relaxation for his leisure hours, 
athletic sports and the gymnasium furnish 
him with exercise and recreation, while music 
entertains him in the evening. He has hot 
and cold baths, steam heat and electric light 
and all the modern conveniences. The child 
of the wigwam becomes a modern Aladdin, 
who has only to rub the Government lamp to 
gratify his desires. 

He remains until his education is finished, 
when he is returned to his home, which by 
contrast must seem squalid indeed; to the 
parents whom his education must make it im- 
possible to honor; and is left to make his 
way against the ignorance and bigotry of his 
tribe. Is it any wonder he fails? Is it. sur- 
prising if he lapses into barbarism? Not 
having earned his education, it is not appre- 
ciated. It is looked upon as a right and not 
as a privilege; it is accepted as a favor to the 
Government and not to the recipient; and 
the almost inevitable tendency is to encour- 
age dependence, foster pride and create a 
spirit of arrogance and selfishness. The tes- 
timony on this point of those closely con- 
nected with the Indian employees of the 
service would be interesting. 

It is not denied that some good flows from 
this system. It would be singular if there 
did not after all the effort that has been 
made and the money that has been lavished. 
In the last twenty years fully forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the Gov- 
ernment alone for the education of Indian 
pupils, and it is a liberal estimate to put the 
number of those so educated at not over 
twenty-five thousand. If the present rate is 
continued for another twenty years, it will 
take over seventy millions more. 

But while it is not denied that the system 
has produced some good results, it is seriously 
questioned whether it is calculated to accom- 
plish the great end in view, which is not so 
much the education of the individual as the 
uplifting of the race. It is contended, and 
with some reason, that with the same effort 
and much less expenditure, applied locally or 
to the family circle, far greater results could 
have been obtained. 

On the other hand, it is said that the stream 
of returning pupils carries with it the refining 
influence of the schools, and’ operates to 
elevate the people. Doubtless this is true of 
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individual cases, and it may have some faint 
influence on the tribes. But will it ever 
sufficiently leaven the entire mass? It, is 
doubtful. What then shall be done? 

It may be well first to take a glance at what 
has been done. For about a generation the 
Government has been taking a very active 
interest in the welfare of the Indian. In that 
time he has been located on reservations and 
fed and clothed ; he has been supplied lavishly 
with utensils and means to earn his living, with 
materials for his dwelling and articles to furnish 
it ; his children have been educated and money 
has been paid him; farmers and mechanics 
have been supplied him; and he has received 
aid in a multitude of different ways. In the 
last thirty-three years over two hundred and 
forty millions of dollars have been spent upon 
an Indian population not exceeding one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand ; enough if equitably 
divided to build each one a house suitable to 
his condition and furnish it throughout; to 
fence his land and build him a barn; to buy 
him a wagon and team and harness ; to furnish 
him plows and other implements necessary to 
cultivate the ground; and to give him some- 
thing besides to embellish and beautify his 
home. It is not pretended that this amount 
is exact, but it is sufficiently so for the pur- 
poses of this discussion. 

What is his condition today? He is still on 
his reservation; he is still being fed; his 
children are still being educated and money is 
still being paid him; he is still dependent upon 
the Government for existence; he is little if 
any nearer the goal of independence than he 
was thirty years ago; and if the present policy 
is continued he will get little if any nearer in 
thirty years to come. It is not denied that 
under this, as under the school system, there 
has been some progress, but it has not been 
commensurate with the money spent and 
effort made. J 

Certainly it is time to make a {nove toward 
terminating the guardianship which has so 
long been exercised over the Indians and 
putting them upon an equal footing with the 
white man so far as their relations with the 
Government are concerned. Under the present 
system the Indian ward never attains his 
majority. The guardianship goes on in an un- 
broken line from father to son, and generation 
after generation the Indian lives and dies a 
ward. 








To begin at the beginning then, it is freely 
admitted that education is essential. But it 
must be remembered that there is a vital 
difference between white and Indian educa- 
tion. When a white youth goes away to 
school or college his moral character and habits 
are already formed and well defined. From 
his earliest moments he has imbibed those 
elements of civilization which, developing as 
he grows up, distinguish him from the savage. 
He goes to school not to acquire a moral 
character but to prepare himself for some 
business or profession by which he can make 
his way in after life. 

With the Indian youth it is different. Born 
a savage and raised in an atmosphere of super- 
stition and ignorance, his moral character has 
yet to be formed. He must be taught to lay 
aside his savage customs like a garment and 
take upon himself the habits of civilized life. 

In a word, the primary object of a white 
school is to educate the mind, the primary 
essential of Indian education is to enlighten 
the soul. Under our system of Government 
the latter is not the function of the State. 

What then is the function of the State? 
Briefly this. To see that the Indian has the 
opportunity for self-support, and that he is 
afforded the same protection of his person 
and property that is given to others. That 
being done he should be thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, to become a useful member 
of the community in which he lives, or not, 
according as he exerts himself or fails to 
make an effort. He should be located where 
the conditions are such that by the exercise of 
ordinary industry and prudence he can sup- 
port himself and family ; he must be made to 
realize that by the sweat of his brow he shall 
earn his bread; he must be brought to recog- 
nize the dignity of labor and the importance 
of building and maintaining a home; he must 
understand that the more useful he is there, 
the more useful he will be to society; it is 
there he must find the incentive to work, and 
from it must come the uplifting of his race. 

As I stated before, in the beginning of his 
undertaking he should have aid and instruc- 
tion. He is entitled to that. Necessaries of 
life also will doubtless have to be furnished 
him for a time at least until his labor becomes 
productive. More than this, so long as the 
Indians are wards of the general Government, 
and until they have been absorbed by, and 
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become a part of the community in which 
they live, day schools should be established 
at convenient places where they may learn 
enough to transact the ordinary business of 
life. Beyond this in the way of schools it is 
a detriment to go. The key to the whole 
situation is the home. The first and most 
important object to be attained is the eleva- 
tion of the domestic life. Until that is ac- 
complished it is futile to talk of higher 
education. 

This is a mere outline. There are in- 
numerable details to be considered and many 
difficulties to overcome. In some places the 
conditions are already ripe for the surrender 
of Government control; in others the natural 
conditions are such, and the Indians are so 
situated that, if protected in their rights, they 
should soon be ready for independence. But 
in other places the question assumes a more 
serious aspect. Located in an arid region, 
upon unproductive reservations, often in a 
rigorous climate, there is no chance for the 
Indian to make a living even if he would. 
The larger and more powerful tribes are so 
situated. So long as this state of things 
exists the ration system with all its evils must 
continue. There can be little or no further 
reduction in that direction than that already 
made without violating the dictates of human- 
ity. Already in several quarters there is suf- 
fering and want. In these cases something 
should be done toward placing such Indians 
in a position where they can support them- 
selves, and that something should be done 
quickly. 

But whatever the condition of the Indian 
may be, he should be removed from a state of 
dependence to one of independence. Many 
of the older Indians realize the opportunities 
open to the younger men that were denied them 
and urge their sons to make themselves equal 
to the white man, to attain places for them- 
selves that guarantee independence. But the 
only way to do this is to take away those 
things that encourage him to lead an idle life, 
and, after giving him a fair start, leave him to 
take care of himself. To that it must come 
in the end, and the sooner steps are taken to 
bring it about the better. That there will be 
many failures and much suffering is inevitable 
in the very nature of things, for it is only by 
sacrifice and suffering that the heights of 
civilization are reached. 
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~THE WAR ROOM AT THE WHITE 
FRIUSE 


HOW THE PRESIDENT SEES EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE ARMY AND 
THE NAVY AND KEEPS IN TOUCH WITH MEN AND EVENTS THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD—THE GREAT MAP AND THE SECRET CODES 


BY 


WALDON 


HE Cuban War developed in the 
White House the novel institution 
known as the Telegraph and Cipher 

Bureau. M. Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador at Washington, attributes much of the 
rapid success of the United States in that 
conflict to the facilities for quick communica- 
tion afforded by this marvelously equipped 
department. : 

President McKinley conceived the idea of 
this telegraph and telephone office for his 
personal use at the outbreak of the war. It 
is called the “ War Room”’ because it formed 
the common channel through which was re- 
ceived and dispatched all the most important 
information about the opposing armies. 

The Bureau is an apartment the size of an 
ordinary drawing-room, containing the most 
improved modern apparatus for communicat- 
ing quickly by telephone, telegraph or ocean 
cable with every accessible portion of the 
globe. The President, although he is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and of the 
Navy, was formerly unable to know exactly 
the progress of events at the seat of war. 
Battles were fought, campaigns planned and 
carried into execution, and even surrenders 
were arranged without direct communication 
with the Chief Executive at every move; but 
President McKinley was enabled to direct 
from his office in the White House the 
operations of the army and the navy in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. The “War Room” brought 
valuable and prompt information of the great 
strategic game played upon the waters of the 
Atlantic. While the press and the public 
were kept for weeks in suspense about the 
movements of Admiral Cervera’s fleet and 
the intentions of its commander, the Presi- 
dent, through secret agents in Europe, was 
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possessed of accurate information disclosing 
the plans of the Spanish Government before 
its war vessels left the home port. The 
movements of the hostile squadron were 
marked day by day upon a great map on the 
wall, and in the secrecy of the “War Room” 
the President knew that the fleet was in the 
harbor of Santiago before the public was in- 
formed. As the invading army advanced 
into Cuba, telegraph lines were constructed, 
and the President was kept in touch with his 
commanders in the field. So perfect were 
the arrangements that he was able to commu- 
nicate from Washington in less than twenty 
minutes with the officers on the firing line at 
Santiago. 

There were days when the President, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy sat for hours at the elbows of the tele- 
graphers, directing in person the military 
operations thousands of miles distant. On 
the day which brought the occupation of San- 
tiago the President stood before great maps 
on which were marked in contrasting colors 
the exact position of every detachment of the 
American and Spanish forces. When a flag 
of truce appeared at any of the enemy’s out- 
posts the anxious commander-in-chief was 
apprised of the fact within a few minutes. 
Had the slender metallic strand between the 
President and the powder-begrimed fighters 
in the trenches been a telephone instead of a 
telegraph line, he might almost have heard 
the thunder of the guns and listened to the 
cheers of the American soldiers as the red 
and yellow flags dropped from the ramparts. 
The Bureau has never seen a n:ore eventful 
day. 

The great map system, which gives the 
exact position of every vessel in the United 
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States navy and every portion of the Ameri- 
can fighting force, has been constantly devel- 
oped and improved since the establishment of 
the Bureau. The United States Hydro- 
graphic Office and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey first prepared charts, outline and col- 
ored maps, which remained in use for some 
time, but were later replaced by one general 
map, which is probably the best and largest 
of its kind. 

This new map, which occupies one entire 
wall of the room, is twenty feet long by eight 
feet wide, and the lines on its surface indicat- 
ing parallels and meridians aggregate more 
than two thousand feet. It was painted by 
hand, four months being required for the 
task. Twelve colors were used, representing 
the twelve principal Powers and their col- 
onies. Countries without possessions are 
represented each by one of four other colors, 
and a key of colors assists the student. The 
map of Egypt combines the colors of Egypt 
and England, gradually shading off into the 
English color as more established British 
sovereignty is reached below Khartoum. 

All political boundaries are shown in 
broken lines where they are fairly well estab- 
lished ; otherwise they are defined by color 
only. The ownership of those islands whose 
ownership has been definitely determined may 
be easily found by a reference to the key of 
colors. In each country “the capital and 
cities of commercial importance are marked, 
as well as coaling, docking and repairing sta- 
tions and points of strategic importance. 
The submarine cables are shown in red lines, 
and their principal termini are indicated, and 
foreign mail routes and distributing points 
are shown. Every railroad of possible mili- 
tary importance, such as the trans-Siberian 
line and the railway system in China, is given 
with details of route and the territory tra- 
versed. 

To indicate the movements of the military 
and naval forces more than a thousand minia- 
ture flags, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, are used. Each commander in the 
military and naval service is represented by a 
tiny United States flag bearing his name, 
which is shifted about on the map as he 
moves from one place to another. 

The cavalry, the artillery and the infantry 
are represented by flags of their respective 
colors—namely, yellow, red and white—giv- 
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ing the number of the regiment and the letter 
of the troop, battery or company. Each 
company of engineers is indicated by a diago- 
nal red and white flag; each detachment of 
the signal corps by a white flag with a red 
centre, and every branch of the hospital corps 
by a diminutive red cross flag. Ships of 
every class, from a battleship to a collier, are 
indicated by red, white and blue flags bearing 
the name of the vessel, her class and the 
number of guns she bears. The army trans- 
ports are represented by small blue and white 
flags, each carrying the name of one ship and 
indicating the number of officers and men 
she carries. 

As the official reports are received at the 
White House by telegraph and mail the little 
flags are moved in accordance with the 
changes of the ships or the regiments that 
they represent. Should the President be in- 
terested in any conflict between two foreign 
Powers the positions of the opposing forces 
could be shown. 

Twenty-seven telegraph wires enter the 
White House; thus it is possible to secure a 
direct wire to any city at any time, reserving 
it for Governmental business as long as de- 
sired. A double wire is provided for direct 
communication with the President, wherever 
he may be, and another double wire consti- 
tutes an exclusive line for the safe transmis- 
sion of confidential cipher business between 
the executive office and the cable offices in 
New York City. It is customary to send 
cablegrams through the New York offices of 
the cable companies, but the operators at the 
White House have, under stress of unusual 
circumstances, communicated directly with 
the American terminal offices of the cables at 
Sydney, Cape Breton. | 

The telephone system is even more exten- 
sive. There are in the White House eight 
separate telephone stations, located in the 
executive offices, the private apartments, the 
stables and elsewhere to afford quick com- 
munication between the various parts of the 
building. The private telephone system of 
which these are a part consists of three sep- 
arate trunk lines with seventeen miles of 
exterior lines, giving direct wires to the eight 
executive departments of the Government, 
the Government printing office, the library of 
Congress and other centres of activity in 
Washington. The whole system is controlled 
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by the switchboard in the central exchange 
of the Telegraph and Cipher Bureau. 

The headquarters of the police and the fire 
departments and all private telephone stations 
throughout the city are reached from the 
White House by the wires of the Washing- 
ton telephone system. In addition there are 
private wires connecting with the Senate and 
the House of Representatives so that the 
President may talk confidentially with the pre- 
siding officer or any member of either body. 
To insure secrecy, the system of wires which 
connects the President’s private office in the 
White House with the desks of the various 
members of the Cabinet at their respective 
Departments is automatic in its action, the 
central station being in the garret of the 
White House. Not even an operator at 
“central” is enabled to hear what passes be- 
tween the Chief Magistrate and the members 
of his official family. 

The Telegraph and Cipher Bureau is con- 
ducted with method and concentration, and 
since there are few operators it has sometimes 
been necessary to resort to original expedients. 
An operator receiving a long telephonic mes- 
sage would repeat it word by word to a graph- 
ophone to be transmitted to the President at 
his leisure, and graphophones of carefully 
guaged speed have been used to record long 
messages clicked off by the telegraph instru- 
ments. When the office was rushed with 
work, the operators transcribed the records on 
the various cylinders as they found time be- 
tween the incoming messages. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Montgomery, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, the officer in 
charge of the Bureau, is almost constantly in 
communication with the President when he 
is traveling by rail. A careful itinerary of 
the journey is prepared in advance, anda copy 
of this is furnished to the Telegraph Bureau. 
If the journey be an extended one, a large 
map is prepared on which every stop is indi- 
cated with its time and duration. By means 
of this chart and a thorough system of reports 
from train despatchers, the exact location of 
the President’s train is always known and a 
message may be placed in his hands at almost 
any moment. When President McKinley 


was spending his vacation at Canton last 
summer, the various Cabinet officers almost 
invariably went to the “ War Room” to com- 
municate with him. 
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The system employed in the Bureau enables 
a half-dozen telegraph operators to perform 
work which under ordinary circumstances 
would require from fifteen to twenty men. 
The White House telegraphers are experts, 
and are all “code men”—that is, able to 
handle messages which are in cipher. The 
operators work in three “ shifts ;” this Bureau is 
the only telegraph office in the Government 
service which is never closed. Telegraphic 
messages are received in ten different codes. 
The State Department has three codes, for 
use Chiefly in confidential communication with 
American representatives abroad; the War 
Department and the Navy Department each 
has three codes, and the President has a pri- 
vate code. A code may be changed or its 
use discontinued at any time if it is suspected 
that its character is known to other than the 
proper authorities. The exterior precautions 
for secrecy are fully equalled by those exer- 
cised within the White House. Visitors are 
seldom admitted to the telegraph and tele- 
phone room, and the telegraph operators use 
what are known as secret sounders, so that 
even were another telegrapher in the room he 
could not ascertain the nature of the messages. 

During the Spanish-American War and a 
few months following, the Telegraph and 
Cipher Bureau handled nearly half a million 
telegrams, beside thousands of telephone mes- 
sages. Three-foufths of the total number of 
messages are of a confidential nature. As an in- 
stance of the quickness with which the Bureau 
acts in emergencies it may be noted that in less 
than fifteen minutes after Mr. McKinley was 
shot, the signal officer at the White Houss 
had secured two exclusive wires to Buffalo— 
one a telegraph wire and the other a long- 
distance telephone circuit. While the Presi- 
dent lay hovering between life and death 
nearly five thousand messages passed between 
the White House and the Milburn residence. 

The routine business of the Bureau is not 
all. The President goes to this office when 
he presses’ the button which sets in motion 
the wheels of an exposition, and here he en- 
tertains a few friends when the returns from 
any important election are received; and into 
this telegraphic hopper pour the hundreds of 
congratulatory telegrams with which a Presi- 
dent is always deluged after the delivery of a 
significant speech or the submission of an im- 
portant message to Congress. 
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THE STRANGE RACE THAT PEOPLED KING ISLAND 
—THE COMING OF DISEASE AND THE DISPER- 
SION OF THIS LAST REMNANT OF THE STONE AGE 


BY 


R. NEWTON HAWLEY 


SURGEON OF THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER “‘ BEAR”? 
Illustrated from photographs taken by the author 


Island, which is situated in North 

Behring Sea, about thirty miles south 
of the straits and about eighty miles below 
the Arctic Circle. Its precipitous walls of 
volcanic rock rise almost perpendicularly from 
the deep icy sea to a height of nearly eight 
hundred feet, and the never-ending surges of 
these restless waters dash the spray to meet 
the low-hanging clouds that hover about this 
lonely rock. 

The island is less than two miles in length, 
and perhaps about half that distance at its 
widest part. It is almost entirely devoid of 
vegetation; not a tree, bush or shrub to 
relieve the rugged monotony ; mosses, lichens, 
and here and there a bunch of green weed or 
tuft of coarse, gray grass, struggle feebly 
through the brief existence of an Arctic 
summer. During the season myriads of sea- 
fowl make their home and rear their young 
among the rocks, and in calm weather their 
harsh, discordant cries heard through the fog 
are nature’s danger signal to the mariner. 

The only place on the island where a land- 
ing is possible is on the south side. Here 
the face of the cliff is cut by a steep ravine 
extending upward to the level plateau which 
forms the summit of the island. There is no 
beach, and at all times landing is difficult and 
dangerous, and only possible during the. most 
favorable weather. 

The houses, some forty in number, are 
scattered without regard to order, wherever 
they can be made to hang on the almost ver- 
tical face of the cliff; the lower houses being 
more than one hundred feet above the water, 
from which level they rise in irregular tiers or 
terraces one above the other, the floor of one 
house frequently forming the roof of the one 


Ff: maps show Oo-ghee-a-book or King 


below. The houses are so constructed and 
set on top of one another as almost to sug- 
gest one large communal dwelling, having 
perhaps a far-fetched resemblance to the cliff 
dwellings of Arizona and New Mexico, differ- 
ing vastly, however, in material and mode of 
construction. The summer houses are square 
boxes of walrus skin stretched on frames of 
drift-wood, lashed together and guyed to the 
rocks with thongs, no nails, screws or other 
civilized methods of joining being used. 
These houses are usually entered from a plat- 
form of drift-wood on the side facing the sea, 
and the circular opening which is used for a 
door serves also for a window, admitting 
light and, when the weather is not too 
cold, air. For winter dwellings, caves in the 
rock, rudely but skilfully walled with loose 
fragments of stone, are used; some of the 
winter houses being reached by a tunnel 
several yards in length, after the fashion of 
neighboring Eskimo on the mainland. 

As in most Eskimo villages, there is one 
house larger than the rest, known as the 
Kazhime, which answers the purpose of 
a public house or club, and its hospitality is 
impartially shared by the entire community. 
It is often the home of the young unmarried 
men, and the place of entertainment for 
strangers. It is also the place of general 
gatherings, where the long Arctic night is en- 
livened by the shouts and laughter of the half- 
naked dancers and the rude, monotonous 
music of the tom-tom. Here the gossips 
meet, here the Shaman performs his tricks of 
magic, and the hunters of bear and walrus 
relate their deeds of daring on sea and 
ice floe. 

Inside the ordinary dwelling a low bench ex: 
tends around two or three sides of the single 




















room which serves by day as a seat and by 
night as a bed. The room is usually about 
twelve or fifteen feet square, and in this single 
apartment a whole family, and sometimes two 
or three families, spend their entire indoor life. 
The household equipment is of the simplest 
and rudest description; a few wooden vessels 
and a curiously-fashioned stone lamp comprise 
the entire culinary outfit. This lamp, fed with 
seal oil, emits more ill-smelling smoke than 
light or heat, and serves all the purposes of a 
stove, but most of the food is eaten raw, or 
nearly so. Seal oil and walrus meat, and at 
certain seasons sea fowl, with an occasional 
dinner of tom cod or other fish, boiled or dried 
and eaten raw, form the almost unvarying diet 
of the King Islander. Of vegetables they 
know nothing from one end of their lives to 
the other. Tea and tobacco, their only luxuries, 
are shared impartially by all ages and both 
sexes. 

This little tribe, who have for ages made 
their home on one of the most lonely rocks in 
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the world, are probably among the last men of 
the stone age who have survived to see the 
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dawn of the twentieth century. Among them 
many of the habits and customs of primitive 
man survive ; fire-arms are possessed by a few, 
but seal and walrus are yet hunted with the 
spear, and making spears and other weapons 
with flint heads and ivory points is not yet a 
lost art. Birds are killed with slings, and fish 
are taken with whalebone lines and curiously 
wrought hooks of stone and ivory. Spear 
heads are now found in use among them, 
flaked from broken glass, fragments of bottles, 
and fashioned like those of flint, once so com- 
mon among savage races. 

Their boats, however, are marvels of primi- 
tive naval architecture, and are sought in trade 
by coast tribes in the far north. Their 
light and graceful kyaks made of the skin of 
the ovogrook or large seal, stretched over a 
frame of drift wood, lashed together with 
thongs of sinew or whalebone, are so deftly 
sewn as to be perfectly water tight. The 
oomiaks are larger boats, sometimes more 
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than forty feet long, and capable of carrying 
twenty or thirty people. Like all Eskimo, 
the King Islanders are daring and _ skilful 
sulors, and, knowing no fear, venture far to 
sea in their frail craft, often crossing to the 
mainland, a distance of thirty miles; yet 
swimming is an unknown art among them, 
and, indeed, would be of little use in the icy 
water of these high latitudes. 

In appearance the King Islanders most re- 
semble the Eskimo of the adjacent Alaska 
coast, who are the only people with whom 
they have any intercourse, and with whom 
they are closely allied in their customs and 
superstitions, and even with these the differ- 
ence in dialect renders communication very 
difficult. The kamatok or custom of kill- 
ing the sick and aged, commonly prac- 
tised on the Siberian coast and St. Lawrence 
Island, is almost unknown, but the inexorable 
rigor of nature on this barren rock efficiently 
provides for the survival of the fittest only. 

Sometimes the island has been swept by 
epidemics which have threatened extermina- 
tion of the tribe; as in the summer of 1900 
when disease carried off at least a third of 
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the entire population. The previous winter 
had been a hard one, and the passing of the 
ice had found the people weakened by hun- 
ger and unable to take advantage of the 
spring hunting season; few seal or walrus 
were taken, and a whaler visiting the island 
to trade had left the disease, which spread 
rapidly and disastrously, as it always does in 
the fertile soil of a primitive race. When 
the United States revenue cutter Bear visited 
the island on the 2d of July, 1900, many had 
died and nearly all were sick, but little could 
be done except to give them the food so much 
needed. 

On the second visit of the ear in August 
the island was found entirely deserted by the 
natives. Lean dogs wailed dismally from the 
rocks as our boat approached. Not a live 
human being was to be found, but the trail 
of the pestilence was everywhere visible. 

Later it was learned that the surviving 
King Islanders had crossed over to the 
mainland and established themselves near 
Cape Nome and Port Clarence. Some have 
returned again to the island, but the time 
seems not far distant when the remnant of 
the tribe will be absorbed by the natives of 
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the mainland, and one of the last and most 
interesting relics of the men of the stone age 
will pass into legend and tradition. 


CLIFF DWELLINGS ON THE HILLSIDE 
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THE HEAD 


OF FOUR HUNDRED 


SCHOOLS 


THE STRENUOUS MODERN METHODS OF DR. W. H. 
MAXWELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN GREATER 
NEW YORK — HOW A PLACE TO TEACH WAS REFUSED HIM 


YEARS AGO—HOW HE BECAME A 


NEWSPAPER MAN 


AND LATER A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
BY 


A MAN WHO 


N 1874 a tall athletic Scotch-Irishman 
| landed in New York and tried to get a 
chance to teach. He was a Bachelor 
of Arts of Queen’s University, Belfast, and a 
prizeman, having won his M. A. by examina- 
tion. He had been a sub-master in the 
Royal Academic Institute of Ireland. In his 
pocket were testimonials of his success as a 
scholar and teacher signed by college profes- 
sors known on both sides of the sea. He 
had come here, like many another young 
Irishman, attracted by our open door and 
welcome for scholarship, industry and talent. 
He wished to be a teacher in the public 
schools, and frequented the ante-rooms of the 
superintendents of public instruction in New 
York and in Brooklyn. But he found that 
there were no competitive examinations and 
that his testimonials were absurd. The kind 
of educational expert whose recommendation 
was indispensable in securing an appointment 
was missing from his collection. He had 
nothing from “the boss” or even from “the 
leading citizen of the ward.” He found em- 
ployment on the New York MMaz/, and in 
time became managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Times. 

It is a droll circumstance that this un- 
known young collegian of twenty-seven years 
ago, who could not secure the humblest posi- 
tion to teach in either city, is now in execu- 
tive control of the school systems of both of 
these and of three other boroughs besides, 
comprising eleven thousand teachers and half 
a million children. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of the 
Educational Department just constituted by 
the revised charter of the city of New York, 


KNOWS HIM 


has a career easy to describe. Here is a 
man who broadened his European academic 
acquirements by an American experience of 
reporting, editing and managing. He ac- 
quired the wide view that the enlightened 
public man takes of public education unham- 
pered by the traditions of school manage- 
ment; he sought out the freshest word that 
the active group of educational thinkers of 
the seventies—Spencer, Huxley, Bain and 
Compayré, were speaking and walked with it 
on his lips from the editorial room to an office 
as superintendent of schools in Brooklyn. 

He came questioning, attacking and shak- 
ing up dry bones. The worshippers of. the 
ancient fetiches doubted. 

I have just read his first report.’ The 
things that happened in the Brooklyn schools 
seem commonplace to the younger generation ; 
they were revolutions in those days. Com- 
plete high-school courses of four years were 
introduced. The curriculum of the elementary 
schools was modernized; kindergartens were 
established; English classics were put into 
the hands of children; nature and art instruc- 
tion was established; manual training came 
in; promotion of scholars on their class 
records instead of by examination alone was 
instituted; the compulsory education act was 
enforced; teachers trained to teach were 
declared the only applicants who should be 
appointed. 

These things were done while the absurd 
plan of management which so commonly 
marks a school system remained in existence : 
a board of untrained citizens, often chosen for 
political reasons, authorized by law to control 
appointment of teachers, arrangement of 
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studies, choice of books and the rules of con- 
duct. I was on such a board once in an out- 
lying suburb. The ordinary school system is 
a clever device for the division, concealment 
and evaporation of responsibility. | When 
“investigations” are on one thinks of the 
game of “Who's got the button?” Any 
persistent citizen who follows a grievance 
through it for purpose of redress comes to re- 
gard it as a labyrinth built for extended hide 
and seek. To be filled by such a board there 
is a position called the superintendency of 
public instruction ; its occupant makes up in 
title what he lacks in influence. He has no 
voice in the choice of his assistants immediate or 
remote, no initiative, no power. He is usually 
a collator of statistics and a_ reporter of 
averages. I do not know ot any sadder 
spectacle in human affairs than that presented 
by the average superintendent of schools ; his 
subordinates make fun of him behind his back ; 
the ordinary citizen to his face. His waking 
concern and his dreaming nightmare is that 
dreadful thought: “the board, the board.” 

The thing that strikes me most in the 
printed comments on this man Maxwell is the 
repetition of the phrase “A superintendent 
that superintends.” How he could do it with 
the machinery of administration devised for 
the schools is the puzzle. 

The phase of Dr. Maxwell’s eleven year 
struggle in Brooklyn that appeals most to an 
outsider is its humor. This humor réached a 
high mark on the occasion of his election to 
his higher position in New York. When some 
members of the board of education, feeling 
the responsibility of selecting a head for the 
greatest school system in the world and re- 
solved to choose the largest man in America 
invited President Daniel C. Gilman, Andrew 
S. Draper and others to be the new chief, 
these men from their distant parts of the earth 
replied in effect, “There is one named Max- 
well in your own city who is not without 
honor in our country.” 

The bitterest opposition experienced by the 
educational party to which Dr. Maxwell 
belongs was in its plan to raise the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. In 1888, he was with Dr. 


Andrew S. Draper and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler in the scheme to secure a law 
compelling school boards to employ only 
teachers who had prepared themselves espe- 
cially by technical studies or by actual ex- 
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perience for their peculiar work. It is com- 
monly said that Dr. Maxwell wrote the bill 
which after many rejections was finally passed 
in 1895. It was bitterly opposed by the 
school boards of the cities of the State. 

The law narrowed the circle from which 
teachers could be selected but it did not free 
the teacher already in service from reliance 
upon the favor of “the influential citizen.” 
The Society for Ethical Culture published an 
address claiming that when promotions of 
teachers were made the positions were “like 
pennies tossed to a crowd of scramblers: the 
most pushing, those with the most powerful 
influence, getting the rewards.” The New 
York Zimes >ublished many letters from 
teachers who had been held back in favor of 
newer appointees officially rated as less com- 
petent but who had “ reached” the powers that 
sat in the market place. The Public Educa- 
tion Association condemned the method in 
vogue saying that it degraded women and 
abolished the efforts of good teachers to im- 
prove their work. Some members of the 
board described their associates as holding 
office as a kind of sop in return for which they 
must work for the boss. One published a 
protest headed “A crying shame.” Dr. Max- 
well, with President Nicholas Murray Butler 
in The Educational Review, kept up a running 
fire at this feature of the system, claiming that 
the teachers were educated to feel that the 
cheaper qualities of “hustle,” “influence’’ and 
“pull”’ were of more practical value than in- 
dustry, application and devotion to duty. In 
Superintendent Maxwell’s now famous annual 
report he made this statement : 


The young women who are licensed to teach 
are compelled to visit the places of business and 
residences of the members of the School Board 
to sue for appointment and to bring political and 
other pressure on the members to secure places. 

Under this system, a young woman who is 
without friends or influence, no matter what her 
attainments may be, usually receives an appoint- 
ment, if at all, only after her inferiors, who have 
“influence,” have been provided for. ' 

The result is that many teachers and _princi- 
pals have been promoted to places for which they 
are ill-adapted or wholly unfit, to the great injury 
of the cause of education. 

I submit that a teacher who has given up 
several of the best years of her life to the work 
has a moral right to demonstrate what she can do 
in the classroom without being subjected to the 
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ignominy of suing for an appointment, and with- 
out being compelled to resort to the tricks of the 
lowest grades of politicians. 


One of the loudest cries against Doctor 
Maxwell I find to be that he is a theorist. It 
is another humorous touch that he himself 
strenuously maintains that he is one. A 
recent interview gives his theory of education 
in almost disappointing simplicity. 

Good teachers are the essential aim of all ad- 
ministrative plans. Get that and the rest is easy. 
The public will know how to get the other 
necessities for you. No one should be allowed 
to teach until a reasonable presumption has been 
established that she is well educated, fairly 
familiar with the special knowledge underlying 
her art, of good character, and of good physical 
constitution. ‘The very best men in the world 
are more needed as teachers than in any other 
work of the world. They must be attracted to 
this profession. They must be guarded from the 
harm of corrupt politics; from the debilitating 
effects of poverty or over-economy. They must 
be encouraged to grow in culture and mental 
power. Higher rewards must be given to those 
who do thus progress. For good teaching the 
highest wages paid for any work are none too 
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high. And yet the school system is not for the 
teachers. We ask for their protection because 
of the children whose guardians and exemplars 
they are. 

A study of the Superintendent’s. course 
will indicate that it was this theory that led 
him to join in the movement of the New 
York teachers which resulted in the Davis 
Law, providing for an advanced scale of 
wages. I have been told that his appearance 
on the floor of the executive chamber at 
Albany in defense of that bill, opposed by 
the President of the Board of Education, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
lawyers of the School Board and of the Mayor’s 
office, was the most extraordinary scene in 
the educational history of New York. His 
keen, quiet and incisive argument, and his 
aptness in answering interruptions and objec- 
tions were superb. j 

After a somewhat minute study of the 
record, the policy and the methods of this in- 
teresting public official, I reach the conclusion 
that his injections of energetic common sense 
into the school system are singularly refresh- 
ing and effective. 


TO UTILIZE THE EARTH’S INTERIOR 
HEAT 


THE POSSIBLE COMMERCIAL GENERATION OF STEAM IN 
DEEP BORINGS — A HINT FROM THE GREAT GEYSER BASIN 


BY 


THEODORE WATERS 


T. C. Mendenhall, of Providence, 

R. I., that the internal heat of the 
earth be utilized as a source of industrial 
power may prove to be practical. The British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is making a series of measurements of under- 
ground temperatures, and Prof. William 
Hallock, of Columbia College in New York 
City, says that the idea is feasible. He out- 
lines a plan for obtaining steam from the 
earth’s interior, and has recently measured 
the temperatures of some of the deep holes 


To? suggestion recently made by Prof. 


in the earth. He found that there is a regu- 
lar rise in temperature for every foot of depth, 
and in many regions intense heat is encoun- 
tered at no great distance. The moment we 
are able to obtain such power the industrial 
map will be changed as different areas of the 
earth’s crust yield greater or less power. 
Before considering Professor Hallock’s ob- 
servations let it be said that there are many 
holes in the earth which are a mile or more in 
depth. Some are mines, as in Michigan, 
where a well-populated community exists more 
than a mile below the surface. Others are 
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deep wells which have been sunk in search of 
gas, oil, water, and even salt, which is found 
a mile below the surface of Silesia. In 
Cornwall a zinc mine 3,000 feet deep extends 
out under the bed of the ocean nearly a mile 
from shore. In fact, men are crawling toward 
the centre of the earth at the rate of several 
hundred feet a year. The greatest progress 
thus far has been made at Paruschowitz, in 
Silesia, where the deepest artificial hole is 
already 7,000 feet, or 400 feet more than a 
mile and a quarter. 

The shallower holes are important to the 
scientist because they furnish temperature 
measurements over wide stretches of territory. 
A comparison of underground temperatures 
has been made, and a theoretical rate of 
increase of one degree for every sixty feet 
has been determined. But there are excep- 
tions to the rule which prove that the earth’s 
crust is hotter in some places than in others. 
Professor Hallock lowered thermometers into 
the wells near Pittsburg and Wheeling, and 
found an increase of one degree for every 
fifty feet. The temperature of the Pittsburg 
well at the bottom is 129 degrees. On the 
other hand, Doctor Agassiz, of Cambridge, 
Mass., found the temperature at the 4900- 
foot level in the Calumet and Hecla mine, at 
Houghton, Michigan, to be not more than 
100 degrees. The heat of the 2500-foot 
level in the Comstock Lode is 145 degrees. 
The Schladebach well shows a temperature of 
135 degrees at the bottom, and the Speren- 
berg well 118 degrees. The Cornwall mines 
show a temperature of 100 degrees, and at 
Ronchamp, France, the temperature of the 
coal mines at 3,609 feet is 117 degrees. In 
short, it is proved beyond doubt that although 
it varies in different localities, the heat of the 
earth’s crust grows gradually greater from the 
surface inward; and upon this Professor 
Hallock bases his argument for a new and 
universal source of power. 

“It is not merely a question of getting 
steam,” he said to me, “it is a question of the 
quantity of steam that can be had. Hot 
water is even now drawn from a well and 
used to heat a dwelling near Boise City, 
Idaho; and when we pumped out the water 
which had leaked into the well near Pittsburg, 
it was so hot that I could not hold my hand 
init. Its temperature was about 130 degrees. 
But while the Pittsburg and the Wheeling 


wells are capable of heating the water that is 
left in them over night, even if their depth 
were sufficient to turn that water to steam it 
would require many hours of waiting, which 
would rob it of all commercial value. In 
other words there would be not the slightest 
difficulty in obtaining steam from the earth’s 
interior, because that involves merely a little 
extra labor in boring down into the very hot 
area, and it is as easy comparatively to bore 
10,000 feet as it is to bore 6,000; but in 
order to give the steam commercial value a 
method must be provided for dropping the 
water to the hot area, allowing it time to heat, 
and yet having it returned to the surface as 
steam without for a moment interrupting 
the flow. 

«Suppose two holes were bored directly 
into the earth 12,000 feet deep and, say, fifty 
feet apart. According to the measurements 
I made in the Pittsburg well, at the bottom 
there would be a temperature of more than 
240 degrees—far above the boiling point of 
water. Now, if very heavy charges of dyna- 
mite or some other powerful explosive were 
to be lowered to the bottom of each hole and 
exploded simultaneously, and the process re- 
peated many times, I believe the two holes 
might have a sufficient connection established. 
The rock would be cracked and fissured in all 
directions as in deep oil wells when they are 
shot ; and if only one avenue were opened 
between the holes it would be enough. 

“The shattering of the rock around the base 
of the holes would turn the surrounding area 
into an immense water heater. The water 
poured down one hole in the earth would circu- 
late through all the cracks and fissures, the 
temperature of which would be over 240 
degrees, and in its passage it would be heated 
and turned to steam which would pass through 
the second hole to the earth’s surface. The 
pressure of such a column of steam would 
be enormous ; for aside from the initial velocity 
of the steam, the descending column of cold 
water would exert a pressure of at least 5,000 
pounds to the square inch which would drive 
up through the second hole everything 
movable. The problem is therefore a mechan- 
ical one, and the chief difficulty would be the 
connecting of the holes at the bottom. This 
accomplished, the water heater would operate 
itself and a source of power be established 
that would surpass anything now in use. 
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“Yet as an undertaking it would not be 
beyond our present standards of cost or enter- 
prise. Judged by the Pittsburg and Wheel- 
ing wells, two such deep holes would each cost 
about $10,000 a mile, so that the plan might 
possibly be carried out for $50,000. The 
benefit to science would be worth many times 
this amount. It might not be necessary to go 
down so far. The estimate of depth is based 
on the Pittsburg district but there are many 
places where the increase in heat would be 
much more rapid. The Yellowstone Valley 
would almost surely yield commercial tempera- 
tures at comparatively shallow depths. Some 
years ago I went into the Firehole River dis- 
trict for the United States Geological Survey 
and made measurements of geyser tempera- 
tures. We lowered electrical thermometers 
into the geyser tubes and got a series of 
records which convinced us that mighty forces 
are at work under that region. Of course the 
evidence of this is plain to anyone who has 
watched the geysers in action and I have more 
than once suggested to the Survey officials the 
desirability of boring a hole 3,000 feet or more 
into the geyser basin. 

“Our manner of measuring the heat of the 
geysers suggests another way of utilizing the 
heat of deep holes. We used a thermostat 
because the heat of the geyser tubes is very 
erratic and surges up and down violently, 
yielding a varying record. When lowered 
into the boiling geyser the heat acting on the 
two metals caused an electric current to flow 
in the cable and by observing the galvano- 
meter which was in circuit we were able to 
determine the degree of temperature merely 
by observing the strength of the current. 
Now if the thermopile is ever perfected so 
that a great deal of current can be made 
directly from heat it would be possible to 
utilize deep holes and convert the heat of the 
earth directly into electricity without the inter- 
mediate use of steam. Even as it is, the heat 
of the geyser tubes could be utilized without 
very deep holes. The grandeur of the region 
in winter is unknown to the hot weather tour- 
ist and I believe if a hotel were to be 
established in the basin it could be heated 
with water conveyed in pipes from the boiling 
springs. I am told that an hospital in Gre- 
nelle, Switzerland and a factory in Wiirtem- 
burg are heated with water from hot springs. 
Many artesian wells develop a temperature of 
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eighty and ninety degrees, the depth varying 
with the locality, and when we think how many 
hot springs there are it is rather surprising 
that the heat from them is not more generally 
utilized. 

“The most remarkable evidence of the 
power of the earth’s heat was seen one night 
in the geyser basin. Wewereincamp. The 
day’s work was done and the men lay around, 
asleep or talking together. Columns of vapor 
stood above several of the geyser pits, and 
from innumerable holes and cracks in the 
ground thinner shafts of vapor came forth. 
As the evening dragged on we lost sight of 
these in the darkness, but presently the moon 
rose and then we seemed to be in some fairy 
palace. No wind was stirring and the number- 
less shafts of vapor moved straight up into the 
air like the columns of atemple. After rising 
some feet however a higher air current caused 
the columns to sway and to blend together 
until they formed a roof which hung over the 
geyser basin and through which the moon 
shone. It was a weird sight. 

“The force which animated the temple 
exists under every foot of the earth’s surface 
and it will be merely necessary to dig far 
enough in any place to realize the dream of 
harnessing the earth’s heat. The correctness 
of this statement is proved by the expressed 
readiness of the Pittsburg well borers to drop 
their plummet if necessary three times as far 
toward the centre of the earth as they have 
done already. Sucha system might change 
the commercial aspect of the world, since the 
greatest manufacturing communities might 
gather in those regions which yielded up heat 
the most readily.” 

It is the intention of the owners of the 
Pittsburg deep well to continue the hole down 
into the earth until some remarkable demon- 
stration of the pent-up heat is experienced, a 
course for which the owners of the well are to 
be commended, as the expense is great and 
the gain mostly tor science. This was 
originally an oil well, but below the oil sand a 
natural gas fissure was struck and each pro- 
duct was used in turn to furnish power for the 
boring. The latter is a simple operation. A 
heavy drill attached to a derrick cable is 
hoisted up and down in the hole after the 
method of a pile driver. The constant blows 
of the drill on the rock cause it to sink 
gradually downward. 
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HOW THE NATIONAL CHARACTER IS BEING TRANSFORMED 
BY INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS — A MORE COMPACT INDIVIDU- 
ALITY AS A PEOPLE — THE EFFECT OF MANUFACTURING 
DEVELOPMENT IN EFFACING SECTIONAL DIFFERENCES 
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BY 


FREDERIC EMORY 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AT WASHINGTON 


dominating the industrial movements 

of our day, and the same process is 
going on in the later evolution of our national 
character. That is to say, as industrialism tends 
more and more to become uniform, cohesive 
and strong in all parts, so the federation of 
the States is taking on the complexion of 
greater solidarity, not only in its political 
forms but in-its social organization, and the 
relation of the various parts of the country 
toward each other. 

One realizes this fact only after careful 
study of the drift of economic development 
throughout the Union. There is hardly any 
considerable part of our country which can 
any. longer be said to be exclusively agricul- 
tural or pastoral. In whatever direction we 
look, we see furnaces or factories springing 
up and industrialism either nascent or fully 
developed. 


coming te in is the one idea 


INDUSTRIALISM ON THE FRONTIER 


. For example, let us take the least favorable 

portions of the West. The census returns 
for Arizona, New Mexico, the Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma may be accepted as 
representing the frontier conditions. The 
people of these Territories are still chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and mining. “ They 
have not yet reached the stage,” says Census 
Bulletin No. 71, “which is favorable to the 
development of manufactures, and nearly all 
of the industries shown as existing in each of 
the Territories are the mechanical industries 
that relate essentially to the building up of 
new countries, such as lumber and timber 
products, the smelting and refining of metals, 
and flour and grist mills.’ The growth on 


these lines when measured by the percentage 
method, we are told, is “abnormal,” and 
much greater than the increase in population. 
The percentage of increase in the number of 
establishments since18g0 has been eightfold ; 
in capital employed, tenfold; in number of 
wage-earners, nearly fivefold ; in the value of 
product, thirteenfold. The total amount of 
capital rose from less than‘two millions in 
1890 to nearly nineteen millions in 1900; the 
gross value of product, as obtained or fixed at 
the shop or factory, from less than three 
millions in 1890 to nearly thirty-eight millions 
in 1900. While these industries are mainly 
of a primary character, it may be assumed 
that they are the forerunners of a general 


manufacturing activity in maturer and more 


complicated forms. 


THE NEXT STEP IN MANUFACTURING 


This theory is borne out bya glance at 
what Census Bulletin No. 75 shows for Idaho 
and Wyoming, which may be taken to repre- 
sent another step in industrial development. 
In Idaho, a healthy growth in manufactures is 
reported, “the value of products increasing 
nearly threefold and the amount paid for 
wages nearly sevenfold from 1870 to 1900.” 
Although manufacturing is limited to the pro- 
duction or repair of articles for local consump- 
tion, “the demand for these products has 
stimulated the growth of the so-called neighbor- 
hood industries,” which ultimately, no doubt, 
will expand beyond the local requirements. 
Among the industries are boot and shoe 
factories, brick and tile works, cheese and 
butter factories, flour mills, planing mills, 
foundries and machine shops, furniture shops, 
cigar factories, etc. In Wyoming, lack of 
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transportation facilities has retarded the utiliza 
tion of the rich deposits of iron ore and 
abundant supplies of petroleum, but, neverthe- 
less, there has been “a marked development 
in the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries,” since 1870. The significant fact 
in all these States is that local industries have 
sprung up as they were needed, providing a 
diversity of employment as well as convenient 
sources of supply, and promising, in course of 
time, to bring about that blend of agricultural 
and mechanical efficiency which is becoming 
more and more typical of the average Ameri- 
can community. 


MANUFACTURES IN OLDER AGRICULTURAL 
STATES 


The States of Iowa and Kansas may be 
used as examples of what is happening in the 
more highly developed parts of the West. We 
are accustomed to think of them as almost 
wholly agricultural, yet the manufactures of 
Iowa yield a net product of over 120 millions, 
and those of Kansas a net product of about 
136 millions. In Iowa, “ manufacturing enter- 
prises are evenly distributed over the State, 
and are diversified in character.” While the 
manufacture of flour, meat packing and butter 
and cheese making are the principal industries, 
there is a wide range of production in other 
lines, including agricultural implements, baking 
_ powders, bicycles, blank books, boots and 
shoes,, bricks and tiles, brooms and brushes, 
carriages and wagons, clothing, druggists’ 
preparations and patent medicines, canned 
fruits and vegetables, furniture, gloves and 
mittens, artificial ice, planing mill products, 
pottery, roofing materials, rubber goods, 
saddlery and harness, soap and candles, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco, trunks, washing ma- 
chines, windmills, woolen goods, etc. 

The industrial conditions in Kansas are very 
similar to those in lowa—that is to say, while 
the important branches of manufacture are 
those which spring naturally from cattle-raising 
and agriculture, there is a great and increasing 
variety of production. The slaughtering of 
cattle and the packing of meat comes first ; and 
allied with it is the making of soap and 
candles. Next in order come flour and grist 
milling ; then car construction and general shop 
work by steam railroad companies ; zinc smelt- 
ing and refining ; cheese, butter and condensed 
milk making; and finally, among the more 
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important industries, the manufacture of foun- 
dry and machine shop products. “A number 
of manufacturers of flour-mill machinery,” says 
the census report, “have located in Kansas 
City and Leavenworth, and have found a pro- 
ductive and responsive field for their energy 
and capital.” 

The same general process of industrial de- 
velopment, varying with local conditions but 
following a clearly defined law of progression, 
would doubtless be disclosed by an examina- 
tion of the census returns for all the Western 
States. The examples given are enough to 
demonstrate that, under the economic condi- 
tions now in force, successful husbandry in 
this country goes hand in hand with manu- 
facturing development. In the West, this 
beneficent conjunction of industrial forces is 
promoted or retarded as the transportation 
facilities are adequate or not. In the dairy 
industry in Kansas, for example, “ good rail- 
road facilities have made it possible to collect 
cream from numerous and scattered sub- 
stations for the supply of the more centrally 
located butter and cheese factories.” The 
9,000 miles of railroad in the State, “ equiva- 
lent to twenty-two trunk lines across its entire 
length, were built primarily to handle its large 
agricultural and stock-raising products,” but 
they also contribute immensely to the upbuild- 
ing of manufactures. 


A SIMILAR CHANGE IN THE SOUTH 


What is true of the West is even more con- 
spicuously evident in the South. Throughout 
the South, at the present time, a vivid interest 
in all industrial undertakings has replaced the 
exclusive absorption in agricultural pursuits. 
The discovery of oil wells in Texas promises 
to convert a great pastoral State into the same 
composite of manufactures and agriculture 
which is seen in its fullest development in the 
fertile regions of the Middle West. 

Taking the South as a whole, the potentiality 
of its industrialism seems to be illimitable. 
The advantages of climate permitting a wide 
range of agricultural production—of cotton, 
wool, live stock, cereals, lumber, sugar-cane, 
and semi-tropical fruits—have, in recent years, 
been supplemented by the working of vast 
deposits of coal and iron in the heart of the 
South, and now, of oil of the highest value for 
fuel. With the raw material and unlimited 
supplies of -fuel, the South seems destined to 
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become in the near future a great hive of in- 
dustry. The progress already achieved, when 
compared with conditions twenty years ago, 
is seen to be remarkable. During that period, 
the cotton crop has grown from less than six 
million bales to ten million, and the Southern 
cotton mills now consume one and a half 
million bales as against 188,744 bales in 1880. 
The capital invested in the mills has increased 
from twenty-one million dollars to one hundred 
and fifty millions. The cotton-oil industry 
now employs 500 mills with a capital of fifty 
millions. The grain has risen from 431 million 
bushels to 660 million bushels. In 1900, the 
South mined forty-eight million tons of coal, 
against six million tons twenty years ago, and 
its furnaces produced 2,600,000 tons of pig 
iron instead of 397,000 tons. Mr. R. H. 
Edmonds, to whom I am indebted for these 
figures, estimates the manufactured output at 
more than three times what it was in 1880. 


MANUFACTURING IN TWO REPRESENTATIVE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Take the bulletins of manufacturing statis- 
tics, for instance, for Alabama and Georgia. 
The net value of product in Alabama is sixty- 
one millions of dollars, and of Georgia, 
seventy-eight millions. In Alabama, the most 
important industry is the manufacture of iron 
and steel. It employs nearly fourteen per cent. 
of the wage-earners of the State, and there 
has been an increase in the value of products 
during the past decade of nearly five million 
dollars, or over thirty-eight per cent. In 1900, 
exports to England, continental Europe and 
Japan amounted to 113,185 tons, “a quantity 
greatly in excess of that reported for any 
other State.” In the manufacture of steel, 
“every indication points to a development as 
rapid as that shown in pig iron,” and spring- 
ing from the iron and steel industry is the 
manufacture of foundry and machine-shop 
products which has considerably more than 
doubled the value of its output which, in 
1900, amounted to nearly $5,500,000. 

The development of cotton manufacturing 
in Georgia has been remarkable. During the 
ten years since 1890 the increase in the value 
of products was over $6,500,000, or about 
fifty-four per cent., and the output, as reported 
by the census, now aggregates $18,500,000. 

A most significant illustration of the inter- 
play of manufactures with agriculture is 


THE UNITING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


found in the statement of the Census Bulletin 
that the cotton factories of Georgia “have 
benefited the farmers by providing-a strong 
local market for cotton and a better demand 
for farm products, and therefore farmers are 
joining the business men as subscribers for 
the capital stock of the new corporations, 
The same mutuality of interest will be found 
to exist with reference to the other industries, 
which, as we have seen, have their origin in 
the natural resources of the agricultural 
States. On the one hand, the farmer, the 
cattle raiser, the lumberman find in the 
neighboring factories convenient markets for 
what they have to sell; on the other hand, 
with the multiplication of local industries to 
supply their various needs, they are no longer 
dependent upon distant sources of supply for 
what they have to buy. As the producer of 
the raw material begins to prosper from the 
growth of consumption by neighborhood fac- 
tories, his wants increase. With increased 
ability to pay, he inevitably purchases more 
and in greater variety. 


THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Having traced in some detail the steady and 
often rapid progress of industrialism in those 
sections of the country—the far West and the 
South—where it has but recently obtained a 
footing and has had to contend with a variety 
of adverse conditions, we would seem to be 
justified in assuming that it is destined to 
spread like a wave to the remotest corners of 
the Union and to give the same general cast 
to the whole structure of American society. 
The ranchman of the West, the planter of the 
South will lose much of their individuality in 
this process of assimilation, and in the course 
of time an average Community in either sec- 
tion will doubtless approximate very closely 
in habits, in ideas, in social development to 
the great mass of the population in those parts 
of the country where manufacturing is already 
a determining factor of ethical growth. 

Every community will, of course, con- 
tinue to preserve a Certain individuality 
born of conditions peculiar to itself, but the 
differences between sections, it may be as- 
sumed, will be rendered trivial and obscure by 
the heavy impact of an industrialism, which, 
like a huge steam roller, will pass and repass 
over the face of society, reducing it practically 
to a uniform level. 














THE BULL FIGHT 
Leaders of the wild herd and thoroughbreds fighting. 
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PRUNTIER iN SCULPTURE 


THE VIRILE GROUPS BY SOLON BORGLUM WHICH 
EXPRESS THE SPIRIT, STRENGTH AND WILD BEAUTY 
OF THE WEST. HOW THE COWBOY AND RANCHMAN 
BECAME A WANDERING PAINTER, AN ART STUDENT, 
AND ONE DAY “FOUND: HIMSELF” IN SCULPTURE 


BY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


THE 


T was Rousseau, I believe, who said Ogden, Utah. For a few years the man 


that a man should not work with his 

brain until he was thoroughly matured, 
that the boy and the youth should not be 
allowed to think but should, instead, live in the 
great outdoors. The idea is of a piece with 
the thought that genius must come fresh from 
the soil. While it is not an infallible rule of 
greatness, it is an interesting theory and a 
healthy one. In America it looks instinctively 
westward, and it suggests a story. 

Back in the sixties when the West was still 
an untamed frontier, when the Indians were 
beginning their last desperate fight, when 
men’s blood ran as red as a prairie sunset and 
their muscles were like the rocks they grappled 
with and when impulse was often law, a young 
wood carver named Borglum started from 
Denmark with his wife to seek a chance in 
the new country. They followed the Western 
path over seas and across the continent. 
From the Mississippi they marched together 
beside an emigrant wagon until they reached 


worked thriftily at his trade but with constantly 
lessening enthusiasm. He had not “found his 
work.” He decided to study. medicine and 
turned back across the border to St. Louis. 
There were four children then, the youngest 
of whom, born a few months before, in 1868, 
they had named Solon. They stayed at St. 
Louis only long enough to get the desired 
degree, and, turning westward again, settled 
in Fremont, Nebraska. Fremont at that time 
was a typical prairie town where people who 
had become tired of going West stopped to 
find a home. The doctor’s practice, which in- 
creased rapidly, extended far out into the 
wilds, in distant ranches, in lonely cabins lost 
in the sweep of unpeopled land and in neighbor- 
ing Indian camps. Necessarily he owned a 
number of good horses. 

Meanwhile young Solon grew into boyhood 
with the breath of the prairie fresh in his nos- 
trils. In appearance he was a typical frontier 
boy. He was sent to school but he cared 
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little for books. Books and study were some- 
thing artificial and civilized that kept him in- 
doors. The prairie alone was real and the 
quiver of the pony under him and the whir 
of the wind in his ears. Wonderful holidays 
came occasionally to him and his younger 
brother, when their father would take them on 
one of his long rounds of border calls. Some- 
times he would leave them at a friendly Indian 
camp and push on alone, while they played 
with the Indian boys and watched the big 
bucks swagger and heard the old men around 
the fire tell stories that they half understood. 
When Solon was still very young he could ride 
a horse and hurl a lasso with the best. He 
was never taught to be timid and he feared 
nothing. He grew up hardy and quick and 
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THE BURIAL ON THE PLAINS 


Indian women weeping at the mound. Awarded a silver medal at 
Buffalo 


clear-headed, fit for action and hardship, an 
integral part of the rough life around him. 
And, because he was a quiet, sensitive, imagi- 
native boy he was unconsciously akin to it all. 
His fancy plotted many kinds of adventure. 
Once with his brother he ran away in a box- 
car of a new railroad with the avowed purpose 
of fighting the Indians, but the only enemy 
they met was a brakeman who conquered them 
easily, and they walked home in chagrin. 

He was a frank failure at school, and when 
he was fifteen his father sent him and his 
brother — his partner in many remarkable 
episodes, real and imaginary—to California to 
help an older brother stock a ranch. There, 
fora year, freed from the slight bonds that 
had held them at Fremont, they lived a life 
of luxurious action. More than this, he was 
taught his trade; he became hardened to 
work by day and night; he learned all the 
tricks of the cow-puncher, the exciting rou- 
tine of the round-up. When they came back 
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his brother decided to go into business, on a 
railroad as it happened. It was expected 
that they would go together. But Solon 
shook his head. 

“No,” he said decisive 
there as I was at school.” 


“T’d be as bad 
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The plains and the 


He wished to be free. 
There was only one 


wild things called him. 


thing for him to do—to go on a ranch. 

It so happened that Doctor Borglum had 
acquired a stretch of wild prairie bordering 
on Loop River in Nebraska, a long sweep of 
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THE STAMPEDE OF WILD HORSES 


Awarded Honorable Mention in the Paris Salon, 1809. 


Now owned by the Cincinnati Museum 
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HAWKING 


When after a stampede the “ boys” watch the herds by day and night until they are quiet 


undulating country extending over about 
6,000 acres. Occasionally the man who 
owned the ranch which edged the tract 


crossed it on his way to the nearest small 
cluster of houses they called a town, or a 
stray herd of wild cattle thundered over its 
border. Otherwise it was broad, desolate 
prairie. Everything about the place appealed 
to the young man’s simple desires. So the 
two boys separated, the younger one to 
plunge into the busy new Western civilization 


which congregated at the railroad centres, 
while Solon eager for the plains and the old 
life struck back farther into the wild life of 
the frontier. 

Up at Loop River he built a 
stocked his ranch, and surrounded himself with 
“boys” who threw a lariat or broke a wild 
horse as well as he did—simple, rough fel- 
lows who bunked with him in the little cabin 
or rode with him on the prairie. Through 
the long, cold winter months, facing the cut- 


shack, 
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ting wind and snow of the blizzards on the 
plains, around the crackling fire inside the 
cabin, while Joe Andrews, his right-hand 
man, or one of the other “boys” told stirring 
stories of other storms and narrow escapes 
from death, then on through the spring work, 
the delight of the true cow-puncher, and the 
long baking summer and finally the alert, 
straining days of the fall round-up, these men 
and their horses lived together daily com- 
rades. The plains and their isolation knitted 
their lives into a single piece. Many a time 
a pony was unruly in the yard about the 
cabin, and was caught and controlled only by 
the most subtle cowboy strategy and brute 
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force, but once out on the open plain with 
the long reach of prairie in every direction 
the man and horse became one in their lone- 
liness, and each toiled in sympathy with the 
other. It was so with the men as well. 

The young ranchman saw no one from 
year’s end to year’s end but his boys, his 
horses, his herds and the prairie, except when 
he rode to the nearest town to attend to sup- 
plies or sales. The “boys” knew him as a 
quiet, decided good fellow. He had nothing 
of the “boss” in him. It was merely part 
of the day’s work for him to tell them what 
to do. Unconsciously he made his rude 
estate a typical democracy. He had _ his 
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duties, and the boys and ponies their work, 


and with the herds and prairie 


in the eyes of the great real 
world about them. The 
same storm beat upon each 
and the same hot sun. Such 
a philosophy was uncon- 
scious and inevitable. 

His early sensitiveness 
to the impressions of the 
plains and the life that ran 
wild over them matured 
into a deep sympathy and 
manly tenderness. Many 
a time he would urge or 
lead his pony up some un- 
discovered ridge of country 
and, reaching the top, he 
would sprawl on the sand 
hill and watch the wind 





all were equal 


mow paths in the bunch grass below or, 
looking over the stretch of silent plain and 
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hill to the illimitable blue beyond, he would 
unwittingly know himself a part of a great 
inexplicable Something that he could not 
understand or express. Or after a stam- 
pede, as he sat in the saddle or stood beside 
his horse at night alone, with the sweating 
flank of the herd before him, and the hills 
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sand, and when a cow would falter, half 
frozen and exhausted, with the weird cry of a 
coyote in his ears he kept courage in the 
beast because he disliked to leave her to die. 
When there was a brawl at a celebration dance 
in town, attended by all the cowboys of the 
country round, after the round-up, he was 


a 
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LASSOING WILD HORSES 


The first group upon which Mr. Borglum worked in Paris, and his first contribution to the Salon 


and his cabin back of him somewhere in the 
blackness, the fierce epic of the plains wrote 
itself into his heart while he knew it not. 
Across the black ground, where the blizzard 
swept snow and sleet into his face, he guided 
the herd past the dry runs and gulleys in 
which the treacherous snow lay like a quick- 


always looked upon as_ peacemaker. — His 
quiet fearlessness and the thorough knowledge 
of his work made him the adviser of many a 
neighboring ranchman, and he watched over 
one horse ranch controlled by an Easterner 
as carefully as he handled his own property. 
Once a crazy ranchman over the hills terror- 
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ized the entire country until Borglum calmed 
him by insistent kindness, and started him on 


the way to recovery. 

A number of years passed 
with scarcely a variation from 
the exciting routine of ranch life 
until, in 1890, an older brother, 
who was a_ successful painter, 
visited him. Just before he 
left he said one day: 

“Solon, you ought to be an 
artist.” 

There was no visible reason 
for the remark. The man who 
was running a successful ranch 
had had little time to draw even 
if he had the inclination. He 
had never thought whether the 
life entirely satisfied him. He 
liked the work and he did it. 
He had, in fact, never drawn a 
line. He certainly had not 
“cried for mud when a baby.” 

More out of curiosity than for 
any other reason he began some 
rough pencil sketching after his 
brother had gone, and at odd 
times he drew the interior of 
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The pony with empty saddle and half submerged in the snow is lost in an attempt to 
guide a cow to safety 
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the cabin, the ranch as it was 
submerged in a blizzard of 1891, 
and cows and horses, all kinds of 
horses. The work interested 
him more and more, and his 
brother’s remark recurredto him 
with increasing insistency. 
Along in 1893, his people 
were amazed to.hear from him 
that he was going to sell off the 
ranch and study art. He did 
it immediately, without waiting 
for the best financial return, for 
he had little sense of the busi- 
ness of things, and a decision 
was a decision. This done, he 
struck off West and worked 
away with his brother in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of 
California. But he soon grew 
restless and drifted South, tak- 
ing with him his blanket and an 
oil-stove. He stopped at Los 
Angeles for a while, living ona 
few dollars a month which came 
to him regularly. He was 


ragged edge of existence there 
when, one day, a man who owned a big horse 
ranch just outside of Santa Anna asked 
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THE LAME HORSE 


The same horse who was the model for ‘‘ Lassoing Wild Horses” 


him to go down and live at the ranch while 
he painted the horseman’s portrait. 

Once on the ranch he was back in the old 
life once more, half homesick for the Nebraska 
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prairie. He worked at the 
portrait, however, and at in- 
tervals between sittings he 
spent hours on the private 
race track where the man 
paced and trotted and ran 
his best horses before him, 
while he studied their move- 
ment, measured their stride, 
watched the play of their 
muscles and felt their mood. 
This union of the old life and 
the new lasted four months 
when, having completed the 
picture, he wandered into 
Santa Anna. He found a 
windowless room with a great 
light hole in the roof above 
it, and spread his blanket in 
his first studio. It cost him 
two dollars a month. He 
soon found that even simple 
living of oatmeal and crack- 
ers was expensive. His 
clothes were getting shabby. 
One day he put a sign on 
his door, “In studio Saturdays only,” and 
struck off after dusk into the wild country 


of the Saddleback Mountains, back of 
Santa Anna. By midnight he was well 
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OUR SLAVE 
A horse, caught by a lariat but fighting against it, has at last been strangled and so subdued 
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THE FIGHT OF TWO STALLIONS 


Which is still unfinished 


away from civilization and, rolling himself All through the week, living with these law- 
up in his blanket, he slept till morning. less people who have been left stranded in the 
Sunday he toiled farther into the mountains march of civilization, eating with them, sleep- 
among the old Spanish Indians and greasers. ing beside them in the thicket, he sketched 
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THE SUN DANCE 
The Indian dance which many years ago was prohibited by the 
Government included the imbedding in the flesh of wooden 
skewers which during the dance are pulled out with the flesh. 
Mr. Borglum has the implements which were used in the last 
Sun Dance. The whistle which the Indian holds in bis upraised 


hand is made from a turkey wing 
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ON THE TRAIL 
The rider seeing a rattlesnake by the trail urges on his horse 
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Who, left by his master handles one of the wild herd with human 
intelligence and skill 
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anything and everything he saw. Friday he 
started down toward the town once more, and, 
getting some sleep on the outskirts, he passed 
through the streets and into his little room 
before the earliest townspeople were awake. 

The first Saturday he worked industriously 
and alone all day, and went back to the 
mountains at night. But the second Satur- 
day he was surprised by a knock at the door. 
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In a few minutes’ conversation the visitor 
introduced himself as an Easterner teaching 
school at Santa Anna. The young artist lis- 
tened awkwardly. He never had seen any 
reason for talking about himself to any one. 
Just now there was certainly nothing to say 
that was cheerful. The teacher was going. 

“How much would you ask to paint my 
portrait ?” 
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THE BUFFALO 


The young man whom he let in looked around 
the bare room searchingly before he spoke. 

“You are an artist, I believe ?” 

“Vac.” 

“Would you paint flowers ?” 

“Oh yes.” He could and would paint 
anything. 

“T’ve been looking for some one to help 
me and have just engaged some one else. 
I’m sorry I didn’t find you before.” 

“So am 1;” frankly. 


“T don’t know.” 
staggered him. 

“Would you do it for five dollars ?” 

“Tee 

« Got any money?” 

“No; with more 
rassment. 

“Well, here’s three dollars in advance on 
the picture.” 

And he was gone. It was the beginning of 
a long, close friendship. That night there 


Business details always 


humor than embar- 
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Done in 1g00 at the Nouveau Cercle, Paris 







was a feast of oatmeal and crackers in the 
“studio,” to say nothing of a few potatoes 
picked up outside a wholesale provender place 
nearby. The next Saturday the school- 
teacher called again, this time accompanied by 
two ladies who, he announced, 
wished to learn how to _ paint. 
Their regular weekly visits 
brought him a dollar each Satur- 
day, and by continuing his jour- 
neys into the mountains he man- 
aged to exist for nearly a year. 
Meanwhile he obtained old copies 
of art journals, and read and re- 
read them. 

He was becoming impatient for 
broad2r experience and more or- 
dered study. He spoke of this to 
his friend the teacher, and _ to- 
gether they planned a sale. He 
painted in everything he had 
sketched and when the sale was 
over he was arich man. But he 
needed more than sixty-five dol- 
lars, the amount he received, and 
through his brother—his old-time 
boon companion—he obtained 
transportation. It did not take him 
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long to pack his kit, his oilstove and 
his blanket and to start East. 
When he reached Cincinnati on 
a cold November morning he readily 
found a level spot to spread his 
blanket in a little room which he 
rented for three dollars a month. 
The walls gave him an imprisoned 
feeling, and the roof cut off the 
open heavens to which he was 
accustomed. The next morning, 
strangely lonely among so many 
people, he went down to the school 
and found that he had money 
enough to pay for both day and 
evening classes in drawing. He was 
soon hard at work, but the well- 
ordered conventional life made him 
heartsick tor the free plains. It 
was this more than anything else 
that set him looking for a stable. 
The lights at the United States 
mail stables burned brightly all 
night, and morning after morning 
long before daybreak he sketched 
and lived among his old friends, the 
They became his confidential neigh- 


bors as inthe West, and even while he studied 
each movement of their bodies he read secrets 


that were hid from the men around him. 


For variety he began to try modeling in 
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BRONCOS SURPRISED AT A SADDLE 


In the attitude of wondering what the strange object is 


the stables, and finally completed a figure of 
a horse pawing a dead horse lying on the 
plain. Anxious to know whether his work 


had merit, he wrote to Mr. Rebisso, the head 


ON THE BORDER OF 


Indian and horse on some ridge of land looking down at an emigrant train or pale-face settlement. 


THE WHITE 
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of the modeling faculty, asking him to come 
to see it. For some time there was no 
answer. He wrote again, and one day the 
sculptor appeared. He examined the figur 
carefully, and turning to the student said 
impatiently : 

“Young man, if I’d known you had any- 
thing like this down here I shouldn’t have 
waited a minute. It’s good work, promising 
work,”’ 

And, after a few questions as to when and 
how it had been done, he went away. Soon 
after a letter came asking Mr. Borglum to 
send the group to the annual school exhibi- 
tion, although he was not a member of the 
modeling classes. He was therefore not 
eligible for the $100 prize, but the group 
placed on exhibition brought him a special 
prize of $50. 

‘+ At the start of the next year he went ba 
to the same routine, but things began to 
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MAN’S LAND 
The group for which Mr. Borglum was 


awarded a silver medal at the Paris Exposition 
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happen. First of all, he returned, one day, 
to find his room transformed. By some 
stealthy means his landlady had passed the 
door, which he always locked, and had brought 
in a cot, a chair and a table. This sudden 
luxury had scarcely ceased to be a wonder when 
Mr. Rebisso told him he could use the big studio 
the sculptor worked in, if he would look after 
the furnaces. He was at the stable as usual 
every morning, and when the time for the 
annual exhibition came he had_ seventeen 
different pieces ready, all horses, studies 
merely but all showing that unusual touch with 
the spirit, the inner life and instincts of the 
beasts that gave the simplest groups reality 
and beauty. This year he won the scholar- 
ship and prize easily. 

By this time he had a new ambition. He 
looked toward Paris longingly; if only for a 
few months he must see Paris, with all its 
wonderful paintings and Old World sculpture. 
Mr. Rebisso was interested in the idea and 
another sale was planned, this time of plasters 
of the work he had done in the school. And 
in July, with a few hundred dollars in a letter 
of credit he started for Paris. He reached 
there very much as he would have struck new 
grazing ground in the West—still carrying his 
blanket. He expected to look around for a 
month or two and go back. He wandered 
about through art galleries, drifting from one 
museum to another, often getting lost because 
everything was strange and he could not speak 
French, until his brain was in a whirl and he 
was half sick of it all. Finally, after telling 
two or three men in sign language what he 
wished and getting letters of introduction which 
he could not read, he obtained admission to 
one of the largest stables in the city, and went 
to work on a group which he called “ Lassoing 
Wild Horses,” partly to cure himself of his 
homesickness. 

He had hired a room for a little more than 
four dollars a month in the Latin Quarter and 
there he lived in his blanket until an oppor- 
tunity came to sublet a little studio from an 
American artist in Paris. He grew interested 


in the group, and the desire to stay in Paris 
and work came upon him. The friends he 
had made advised him to do so, a few words 
of approval from Mr. St. Gaudens, who saw 
the group one day, encouraged him as did the 
kindly enthusiasm of M. Fremiet, the French 
sculptor, 


He wrote to Cincinnati, asking if 
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he could not do his year’s work in Paris instead 
of at home and in a few weeks the matter was 
settled by a favorable answer. . He worked. 
rapidly and when the time came for the annual 
exhibition at the Salon, he submitted the 
“ Lassoing Wild Horses” and a figure of a 
horse in the wind. Greatly to his surprise 
both were accepted, and placed in prominent 
positions. Quickly following this first real 
success came the purchase of the latter piece 
by the Cincinnati Museum. Meanwhile he 
was working at companion groups, “ The 
Bucking Broncho,” “The Rough Rider” and 
“Night-Hawking.” In the midst of Old 
World Paris he was living again in clay his early 
wild life, expressing in each group the pulsing, 
real West, springing with action and vital with 
that poetic touch that the prairie had un- 
consciously taught him. M. Fremiet was 
only voicing Rousseau’s idea when he said 
one day: 

“You are lucky, sir. Many young men 
go to art school, and come out polished with 
nothing to say. You lived, you had some- 
thing to say, then you studied art.” 

His horse model, the one who had served 
him for “ Lassoing Wild Animals,” went lame 
and “The Lame Horse” was the result, He 
took some first medals at Paris exhibits. A 
New York. dealer became interested in his 
success and negotiated for bronzes and marbles 
of his work. Then he moved into a much 
larger studio and began the life-size “ Stampede 
of Wild Horses.” He took a few weeks’ 
course in the study of figure in the Academie 
Julien and spent many hours in the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg unconsciously softening 
under these new impressions. All the years 
at Cincinnati and Paris his oil stove had cooked 
his food and he lived as simply as he ever had 
on his ranch. 

At the next year’s Salon his “Stampede of 
Wild Horses” and “The Lame Horse” 
brought him an honorable mention, and the 
large group was afterward placed in the cen- 
tre of the United States pavilion at the Paris 
Exposition, where his work brought him a 
silver medal. In the meantime he had mar- 
ried the daughter of a French clergyman, and 
in the next summer they followed to- 
gether the old Western trail and he saw the 
prairie once more. A large part of the sum- 
mer was spent at the Crow Creek Reserva- 
tion. Nothing seemed changed except his 
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own life. He did not divide the punchers 
now, but studied the Indians and “boys” 
with a new zeal. His old sympathy was 
stronger than ever and he understood it all 
better. Here he did “On the Border of the 
White Man’s Land,” “ Burial on the Plains ” 
and began “Our Slave.” He was back at Paris 
again during the Exposition, and in 1901 he 
sent a dozen pieces to the Pan-American Ex- 
hibition at Buffalo. Here, too, he was 
awarded a silver medal. This winter he has 
been living in New York, where he has de- 
cided to do his future work. 

Solon Borglum today is not in any essen- 
tial way different from the man Joe Andrews 
and the other “boys” knew in Nebraska. 
He is a quiet, unassuming, decided man, sim- 
ple in his habits, ready still for hardship, car- 
ing nothing for luxury. He is and will 
always be, I think, akin to the frank, impuls- 
ive, just life of the old West. He will tell 
you that most of the things one reads about 
the frontier are caricatures, that the “bad 
man” of the plains is no worse than the 
“bad man” of New York, and that the cow- 
boy has many points of advantage over the 
Wall Street banker. He will tell you—for 
his sympathies are with them—that the In- 
dians are treacherous only when they are 
dealt with treacherously, that to fight was 
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their only method of guarding their rights 
and that most of their massacres were just in 
intent. He feels as he did when a boy, that 
a swinging gallop on a Western pony is more 
real than a year’s schooling. 

His art is an expression of the man who 
felt the fierce epic of the West beating in his 
heart and knew it not, who knew himself a part 
of a mysterious Something that he could not 
put into words. And, because it is always 
unconscious, because it is never the message 
of a personality, it becomes the great West 
itself, the history of a picturesque century, 
the classic of the frontier, with all its virility, 
its rough tenderness, its rugged rhythm. The 
swinging rush of the stampeded herd is there, 
the sway of the wind in the prairie grass, the 
mystical union of all with the horse and its 
rider, as vital as the old Norse Sagas. 

His work is only at its beginning, and the 
promise of the next years runs far ahead of 
his best achievement. 

“Let a man but have a in his heart 
and believing something with all -his might 
put it forth arrayed as he sees it, the lights 
and shadows falling upon it on his page as 
they fail upon it in his heart, and he rest 
assured that that beauty will not perish away 
out of the world.” The saying applies to all 
art that creates and lives. 
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AN INTIMATE STUDY OF HIS PERSONALITY— 
IS—HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED 


HE REALLY 


WHAT KIND OF MAN 
STATES 


BY 
WOLF von SCHIERBRAND 


FOR MANY YEARS CHIEF CORRESPONDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AT BERLIN 


O monarch of modern times has been 
N so misunderstood as the German 
Emperor, and about none has public 

opinion the world over so wavered. In an 
age full of virile, powerful men, who in differ- 
ent spheres of human effort are achieving 
miracles, the Emperor stands out boldly— 
surely a strong proof that the man amounts 
to.something. The world over his name has 
appeared daily, now as a menace, now as that 


of a strong armed friend. No features are 
more widely known than the firmly set jaw 
and upturned mustaches of the Kaiser. And 
yet no one knew the German Emperor him- 
self, nor could anyone tell what he would do 
next. His own people have ceased to wonder, 
and accept his will as eternal law, and the 
other Europeans have become accustomed to 
believe that however mad he seemed there is 
always method in his acts. . His picturesque- 
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ness, a penchant for saying and doing the 
dramatic thing, his frank strenuousness, all the 
sides of the man which gave him an fappear- 
ance of attitudinizing are seen to be a natural 
part of the man. When Bismarck had been 
dismissed, when the civilized world stood 
aghast, and Punch came out with a cartoon 
showing the German ship of state in troubled 
waters and the weatherbeaten old helmsman 
turned away from the wheel, with the words 
below, “ What next ?”—then it was that the 
Emperor wrote to the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, his great-uncle, “ As to the rest, the 
same course will be steered and God with 
us.” This showed a self-confidence which at 
that time struck many in and out of Ger- 
many as little short of foolhardiness, if not 
sacrilege. 

Since then, less than twelve years ago, 
comment and wonder at his doings, his say- 
ings and his aims have never ceased, and at 
no time has he been anything less than an 
intensely ‘picturesque personage, a man who 
has continually given both friends and foes 
something to think about, to wax indignant 
over or to praise with enthusiasm. One day 
he has been declared a transcendent genius 
by some who pointed to a real or imaginary 
success scored by him on the chess board of 
international statecraft; the next day men 
have compared him to a vaporing fool or to a 
blatant advertising agent, when lo! this 
kaleidoscopic character would appear in yet 
another light. Thus the public judgment of 
him has never crystallized, and it is today in 
as unsettled a condition regarding this extra- 
ordinary man as ever. He has held a larger 
share of public attention in England and in 
America than any German ruler since the 
days of Frederick the Great; and it is quite 
safe to say that he has fairly hypnotized the 
Gallic mind. Thus, then, at home and abroad 
the Kaiser compels and invites criticism and 
comment ; and proof of the difficulty of judg- 
ing him fairly is given by the fact that there 
is as much diversity of opinion regarding him 
among the persons of his immediate entour- 
age as there is outside of that circle. 

His is an unusually complex mind. He 
himself proclaimed on a memorable occasion 
“IT am an ‘up-to-date’ man”; and in many 
respects this is true. More than any other 
living monarch he shows appreciation of and 
interest in the ever-increasing victories of 
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applied science in the material world. New 
and startling inventions and discoveries and 
improvements in medicine, in electrotechnics, 
in shipbuilding, in telegraphy, in the postal 
service, receive his instant and enthusiastic 
appreciation and help, and he spares neither 
time, pains nor influence to appropriate them 
for the nation whose head he is. “Die Welt 
steht im Zeichen des Verkehrs” (2. e., This is 
an era of rapid transit) was another oft-quoted 
saying of his. Perhaps the most significant 
motto, however, was the one which he 
adopted while still a boy, during the days he 
went to the public school in Cassel—his 
“Rast ich, so rost ich” (“If I rest I rust”’), 
which gives the keynote to his restless en- 
ergy—a restlessness so much at variance with 
the typical German character as to have 
started those never-ending rumors of his men- 
tal unsoundness. That he is of a_ highly 
nervous temperament is undeniable, and be- 
side the exalted conception he holds of his 
duties as a ruler and a Hohenzollern this 
nervous concentration is largely responsible 
for his incessant activity. “ Toujours en 
vedette”’ is another motto very often quoted 
by the Emperor in conversation. It is not 
only the army and navy and the foreign 
policy of Germany that he steadily and pow- 
erfully influences and shapes, but also the 
arts and the sciences, the commerce and the 
industry, the press and the pulpit of the Em- 
pire. Nothing in the world escapes him. 
With an alertness and intuitive foresight 
truly wonderful he seizes upon every ad- 
vanced step taken anywhere, and if possible 
he utilizes all new knowledge. He clearly 
recognizes the force of public sentiment, of 
that elusive element in politics which Bis- 
marck, the teacher of his early manhood, 
termed the zmponderabilia of statecraft. Wit- 
ness his dispatch to Kruger after the Jameson 
raid, or, per contra, the telegram to Kipling 
during the latter’s illness, and the audience he 
granted to Cecil Rhodes. 

But, while in all these respects he is, in 
very truth, a thoroughly modern man, he is as 
pronounced a reactionary, a man of the past, 
in other essentials. With one foot he stands 
in the eighteenth century, in the century of 
Louis XV and absolutism; and with the 
other he touches the twentieth century, the 
century of electricity and of an untrammeled 
press. In his political creed he is his grand- 
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father’s son, not his father’s. He is an auto- 
crat by belief, by training, by temperament, 
and not a constitutional monarch. He wishes 
to rule as well as to govern. He believes 
neither in a free people nor a free press. He 
scorns the good old democratic motto, Lazssez 
faire, laissez aller; and he believes in the 
theory and the practice of his ancestor 
Frederick William I, viz., to beat his people 
into happiness and prosperity. He profoundly 
believes in the Divine Right of kings, and in 
the providential character of his own mission. 
He believes, with Charles I, that a monarch 
can do no wrong, and that he, with all the 
other rulers by inheritance and Divine Right, 
is fashioned of a different and better clay 
than his subjects. He believes in paternalism 
and enlightened despotism, and not in par- 
liamentary rule, nor in constitutional barriers 
to his own ambition and his own will. And 
he believes in all these so thoroughly and 
firmly that ever since his accession to the 
throne he has, on many public occasions, 
given full expression to these beliefs, notwith- 
standing the fact that the press and the en- 
lightened public opinion of the world, to which 
in other respects he pays assiduous attention, 
has condemned, and continues to condemn, 
such utterances, which from the mouth of an 
enlightened nation’s chief sound doubly 
monstrous and antiquated. 

To quote a few such sayings of the Kaiser’s, 
I will mention his Suprema lex regis voluntas, 
which he wrote into the Golden Book of 
Munich during a visit there; his “One only 
is Master within the Empire, and I will 
tolerate no other,” which he proclaimed in the 
presence of the Rhenish Provincial Chamber ; 
his “ My course is the right one, and I shall 
continue to steer it,’”’ which he remarked on 
February 24, 1892; and in still a stronger 
form “ There is but one law, and that is My 
law,” which he told the recruits in 1893; and 
his Sze volo, stc jubeo, which he wrote in 
strongly-marked characters under his own 
portrait, when presenting it to the conference 
hall in the Ministry of Public Worship in 
Berlin. These are a few well-authenticated 
expressions by the Kaiser out of the many of 
similar import that could be cited. They 
all breathe the same spirit, the spirit of 
autocracy. 

A very interesting parallel might be drawn 
between the present Kaiser and his great- 
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uncle on the paternal side, King Frederick 
William IV, that unfortunate but brilliantly. 
endowed monarch, who finally died a lingering 
death from softening of the brain. He 
loved literature, the arts and science, and 
he did much to foster them and to draw men 
of renown to his court. Theoretically, he 
loved enlightenment in the political life of his 
people ; but in his heart he remained a hide- 
bound absolutist, who scorned, in 1848, after 
the political revolution had temporarily been 
successful throughout Germany and Austria, 
the Imperial Crown, offered to him solemnly 
by the spokesmen and elected representatives 
of the whole nation, simply because this offer 
was a popular and not a dynastic one. He 
decried the Prussian constitution, after it had 
been forced upon him, as a “piece of paper 
which would come between himself and his 
people”; but, after the popular uprising in 
Berlin had been successful, and the fighting 
in the streets had led to the withdrawal of all 
the troops from the Prussian capital, this 
wonderful monarch went with bared head 
behind the coffins of those carried to burial 
who had been shot down behind barricades by 
the regular troops at his own orders. He 
was an odd character, this great-uncle of the 
Kaiser, and there are many points of striking 
resemblance between the two; but, after all, 
the Kaiser is essentially a man of action, 
while Frederick William IV was a man of 
brilliant thought, but of halting and timid 
action. As to the mental state of the Kaiser, 
he is, of course, perfectly sane, and all the 
contradictory features in him may be ac- 
counted for by the complexity of his nature, 
and by his impulsive temperament, which often 
carries him on the spur of the moment 
farther than he would go in cooler moments. 
Sometimes, too, intoxicants acting on a high- 
strung and naturally nervous constitution, 
may be responsible for many of the extreme 
and apparently irrational things that he has 
said. I have heard now and then, during my 
residence in Berlin, from the lips of honorable 
and truthful army officers, remarks of this 
kind which the Kaiser had made at or after 
an officers’ banquet, which sounded perfectly 
insane, but which were readily accounted for 
by the fact that he was flushed with wine. 
Another peculiar bent of his mind concerns 
the Socialists. He has an unreasoning fear 
and hatred of them. It must be remembered 
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that in Germany the Socialists are the great 
bulk of the mechanics, skilled labor, and the 
best of the whole laboring population, and 
that they are quiet, law-abiding, peaceable folk, 
that their political programme today is in 
the main nothing worse than that of a radical 
reform party, and that there is a large pro- 
portion of them who are even royalists. 
These Socialists polled at the last general 
election about 2,170,000 votes, which is about 
twice the voting strength of any other 
political party in the Empire. Yet so un- 
reasoning and unreasonable is the antipathy 
of the Kaiser to this large fraction of the 
nation that he referred to them in a throne 
speech as a “horde of men unworthy to bear 
the name of Germans.” He has, on many 
other occasions, insulted these men and their 
families in the grossest and most unjust 
manner, and he has frequently provoked them 
in a most despicable way. He has harangued 
regiments, telling them that it would be their 
duty if there ever was another popular up- 
rising to shoot down the rioters, even if their 
own mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters 
were among them. And his courts then sen- 
tence some of these same Socialists, when 
they have said something not quite to the 
Kaiser’s liking, to terms in prison during 
which many have died. This hatred is con- 
stantly whetted and heightened by some of 
his irresponsible advisers and cronies, and it 
forms one of the chief hindrances in Ger- 
many to a more liberal political era. For the 
Kaiser needs only to be told that some projected 
measure is likely to strengthen the Socialist 
party to condemn that measure. At the root 
of the paramount influence of that old fossil 
of medizeval times, the so-called Conservative 
Party in Prussia, lies nothing more nor less 
than the Kaiser’s fear of a popular uprising 
under Socialist leadership. For Germany this 
is most deplorable, since it hinders all political 
progress, and has weakened liberal political 
aspirations and movements enormously. 
Intimately allied with his incessant fear of 
the Socialist party, is the Kaiser’s blind con- 
fidence in his army. Yet at least thirty per 
cent. of the army is composed of the sons of 
Socialists, themselves usually already con- 
firmed in that faith. Of the petty officers, 
too, many are Socialists, or sympathizers with 
them. There is little doubt that if another 
political or social revolution should occur in 
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Germany—the chance of such a thing is very 
small—the army would not play the part of a 
blind instrument in drowning such an uprising 
in a deluge of blood. The officers of the 
army today are different from the officers of 
fifteen years ago. Formerly the great majority 
of them came from the ranks of the nobility. 
Now about seventy per cent. of them are the 
sons of plain, though well-to-do, citizens. The 
Kaiser for a time tried to stem this rising in- 
flux of what he considered “undesirable 
elements,” but he had to yield in the end, for 
with the increasing poverty of the ruling 
castes, and with the army doubled in size 
since 1870, there is no remedy. 

The Emperor has a strong dislike of the 
press. It is mainly owing to his own in- 
fluence that that very modest measure of 
comparative liberty which the German press 
enjoyed under his grandfather and his father 
has been curtailed, until even the semblance 
of it has almost disappeared. This, it may be 
well to say, is really contrary to the constitu- 
tion both of the Empire and of Prussia, but 
unfortunately the current of political thought 
in Germany during the past decade has 
favored and facilitated this systematic suppres- 
sion of the press. The courts all over Ger- 
many have assumed more and more an attitude 
of downright hostility, and the practice of the 
highest judiciary, the Imperial Court in Leip- 
zig, has for years been unfair, even almost 
revolutionary. Judges and lawyers them- 
selves have strenuously and persistently pro- 
tested against the rising tide of reactionism. 
The principal reason for the Emperor’s antip- 
athy to the press is his personal experience, 
especially during the first five years of his 
reign, when public opinion was considerably 
prejudiced against him, and when a great deal 
of bitter and unfair criticism was hurled at his 
head. It so happens that the Kaiser is in- 
ordinately vain, and extremely susceptible to 
criticism, and impatient of it. He fears and 
hates particularly the English and the Ameri- 
can press because it exerts an enormous in- 
fluence upon the opinion of the world, his own 
country included, and is outspoken and 
energetic. The French papers he cares little 
about, because their political opinions on any 
non-French topics or persons are held of little 
account outside of France. Then, too, the 
French have for a long time had a sort of 
sneaking regard for him. Besides, no German 
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Emperor has the right to expect anything but 
abuse from his hereditary foe. The German 
press is securely and effectually muzzled, and 
the few editors or correspondents who now 
and then kick over the traces are silenced. 
The rest of the European press does not 
count for much, but the English and the 
American press, powerful, wealthy, enterpris- 
ing and fearless, has always been a great thorn 
in his side. He minds the English leading 
papers more, of course, than the American, 
for obvious reasons. But of late, since the 
United States has developed an unexpected 
military, naval and political strength and com- 
mercial supremacy, he devotes much greater 
attention to its press than he formerly did. 

How does the Kaiser regard the United 
States? He is neither an especial friend of 
this nation nor is he its inveterate foe which, 
since the spring of 1898, a large portion of 
the American press have represented him, and 
a large part of the American people believed 
him to be. He learned from Bismarck a lesson 
or two—this among others, that a statesman 
must reckon with concrete facts, however un- 
palatable. The war with Spain showed the 
United States much stronger than the Kaiser 
or anybody else in Europe had any idea of. 
Moreover, the dominant party in the United 
States stands committed to a policy of ex- 
pansion, political and commercial; this fact 
was fully and at an early date recognized 
by the Emperor, and he has since shaped his 
own policy accordingly. He now earnestly 
seeks a vapprochement. His sending his 
brother over here is but the latest and most 
striking proof. Yet it is quite natural that he 
should not like the American. A man of his 
political views, believing in a government by 
Divine Right, in a strong government based 
on the army and on the inherited prerogative 
of the privileged castes to rule, cannot 
sincerely like a government which is of the 
people, by the people and for the people. The 
Kaiser and the upper and ruling classes in 
Germany look upon the United States as 
little better than a “ mob government.” 

I collected, during my stay in Berlin, a few 
authentic utterances made by the Kaiser about 
this country. To the late General Runyon, 
then United States ambassador in Berlin, he 
once said: “Such a pushing people as the 
Americans will sooner or later clash with 
others, but let us hope never with Germany.” 
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To Ambassador White he said: “ America 
is a country of contrasts—piercing lights and 
deep shadows.” And on another occasion : 
“T know there are many things my Germans 
might learn from the American people, above 
all, their optimism, their almost naive enthu- 
siasm, and unquenchable energy.” 

To the late ex-President Harrison he said 
in the course of an hour’s conversation : “Your 
whole country is an experiment—an intensely 
interesting one, I admit, but still an experi- 
ment. : Whether it will stand the storms of 
time as the older monarchies of Europe have 
done, remains still to be seen.” 

To the same: “One of the doubtful fea- 
tures of American life is its lack of national 
cohesion and homogeneity—you’re a con- 
glomerate, a bubbling caldron.” 

To the same: “Such seething party politics 
as yours are not conducive to a calm, well- 
balanced public opinion.” 

These remarks are interesting enough, some 
of them, but taken altogether they hardly 
show enthusiasm for democratic institutions. 
The Kaiser, indeed, has affection and cordial 
good wishes for only one other nation than his 
own and that is the English. His English 
blood, the strong English influences and family 
ties felt all his life, and his many visits to 
England easily account for this interest. He 
once said in speaking of the English: “ Blood 
is thicker than water.” But the English free 
press he does not like, as witness two sayings 
of his to Sir Frank Lascelles, the British 
ambassador in Berlin: “An unbridled press 
is a curse for any nation—liberty does not 
mean license,” and on another occasion: 
“Scribblers and libelers are not journalists.” 

To Count Szoegenyi, the Austrian ambas- 
sador, he expressed some harsh criticism of 
parliamentarism. He spoke of the recent 
violent scenes in the Reichsrath in Vienna, as 
“Parliamentarism run to seed,” and again, 
“Parliamentarism is a double-edged sword 
which nowadays seems to do more harm than 
good,” And again, “It’s not talk-talk-talk, 
but do-do-do that legislative bodies ought to 
be chiefly engaged in.” 

And to Count Osten-Sacken, the Russian 
ambassador, he said: “After all, it’s the 
monarch alone who gives stability to a nation’s 
politics.” And on another occasion: “ Mon- 
archy like ours in Prussia is, in critical times, 
the nation’s sole salvation.” 
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OT far from the quaint and historic 
N town of Delft, in Holland, is one of 
the most interesting industrial towns 
in the world. Until a few years ago it was a 
low-lying tract of nearly deserted land. In 
1870, Mr. J. C. Van Marken with some thirty 
assistants began the manufacture of yeast 
and spirits there. Today he employs thirteen 
hundred people, and Agneta Park, as he 
named the place, is a veritable garden spot. 
Mr. Van Marken is more than a successful 
manufacturer. He has always been deeply 
interested in the problem of bringing into 
closer touch and sympathy the men who fur- 
nish the capital and the men who do the 
work. Asa result he has tried, and he has 
worked out to a successful end, many plans 
for such community of interest. He began 
by building for the workmen one hundred 
picturesque cottages with small gardens at- 
tached. They were small and the newer 
constructions will be larger, but they served. 
The people showed Dutch thrift in the way 
they made use of every inch of ground. 
Vines and flowers, dove cotes and chicken 
coops, tiny as bird cages, filled every available 
space. Kindergartens and schools were pre- 
pared for the children, in whom Mrs. Van 
Marken took particular interest, encouraging 
the scholars with frequent visits and offers of 
prizes for good work. Gradually the town 
was built up as the needs of the factory grew, 
and other plans were carried out. 

The largest building in the park is the 
community house, with accommodations for 
twelve hundred people in its large hall, which 
can be subdivided by an ingenious system of 
partitions into six smaller rooms. Here are 
held the flower shows in summer, band con- 


certs three times a week in the winter, dances, 
lectures and social gatherings. The principal 
decorations of the hall are the banners em- 
blematic of the different departments in the 
factory; thus the carpenters, the engineers 
and the machinists have their different devices, 
while in a prominent position draping the 
stage is the large flag of the establishment 
with its motto, “The Factory for All: All 
for the Factory.” On festivals, State oc- 
casions, and especially on Community Day, 
these banners are carried in the procession, 
typifying the cooperative spirit animating 
each department. One room is a repository 
for games, and a stereopticon with slides, 
which are loaned for an evening’s use at 
home entertainments. The gymnasium ap- 
peals to the young men; it is equipped with 
all the latest appliances to prepare them for 
the sports and contests which take place on 
the three holidays given by the firm, when the 
village assembles to witness the different 
athletic contests in rowing, archery, bowls, 
skating and fencing. The children are not 
neglected; adjoining the community house is 
their playground, filled with swings, teeters, 
merry-go-rounds and _ sand-heaps, with a 
pavilion for rainy weather. 

Mr. Van Marken has established a prem- 
ium system by which a classification is made, 
according to zeal and devotion to work, based 
on five classes, viz.: suffictent, pretty good, 
good, very good, excellent. Class one receives 
no premium ; class two, two per cent. of the 
wages; Class three, five per cent.; class four, 
ten per cent. and class five, twenty per cent. 
No workman can be promoted more than one 
class in one year. The directors decide the 
classification upon quarterly reports made by 
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the foremen and superintendents. Each 
workman begins in the first class; if at the 
end of the first year he does not reach the 
grade “ pretty good” he is given one more year 
to recover himself and to reach the third 
class, “good”; failing this he is discharged. 
In determining the respective grades the 
foreman is first called upon for his report. 
For example, Mr. Van Marken will ask his 
foreman what he thinks of Meyer and learns 
that he is a very honest fellow. 

“Has he devotion for his work?” The 
foreman hesitating, Mr. Van Marken con- 


tinues: ‘“ Does he do his best? Is he indus- 
trious? Does he put his heart into his 
work? Can you rely on him?” 


“Certainly,” the foreman replies. 

“Very well, then,” says Mr. Van Marken. 
‘Shall we mark him ‘excellent’ ?” 

“No, I can hardly say that; we have bet- 
ter workmen.” 

“And some worse?” queries Mr. Van 
Marken. 

“Certainly, he is a good deal better than 
Klaus.” 

“Well, then,” continues Mr. Van Marken, 
“he seems to be of good average quality.” 

‘That’s just it,” said the foreman. ‘There 
are better workmen, but if we had none 
worse in the factory you would be satisfied.” 

Based on this report of the foreman the 
directors assign him to class three, with the 
rank “good” entitling him to five per cent. 
premium. After the foreman gives his opin- 
ion the assistant foreman, the superintendent 
and the chief each in turn are consulted, so 
that the final verdict pronounced by the 
directors must do justice to the workmen, 
whereby any personal dislike toward a work- 
man is counteracted. This plan is a direct 
stimulus for the men to take a personal inter- 
est in their work and to prevent them from 
doing the minimum amount that will be 
accepted. Then, too, there is a premium for 
“team work,” that is, those working in 
groups who show a spirit of codperation with 
their fellows, independent of devotion or abil- 
ity, receive a premium. 

For the promotion of thrift a savings bank 
for voluntary deposits was opened, and pays 
interest at the rate of five per cent. Savings 
may be withdrawn at any time. Then there 
is also an obligatory savings bank, “to pre- 
vent the unmarried workmen, especially in 
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their younger days, from contracting habits 
of spending, which when they may have mar- 
ried would clash with the interests of their 


families.” It is a part of the object to pro- 
vide savings for exceptional needs like mar- 
riages, births and illness. Then, too, a part 
of the premiums are deducted and placed to 
the individual credit, except those who have 
four or more children under fifteen. They 
receive the premiums in full. 

The following scale of deductions are made: 


Per Crnt 
Married men with 3 children NOMOT AR cs iwsseasecress 10 
‘a ja es an aa au Ruwaeae epee at 20 
ig oii ** 1 child cated csmeennne 30 
sie ee PmOMEEM f°, ss chan cha nuasex 4 
Bachelors over 23 years Of age........-.-.seeeeeeeees 50 
Bachelors from 18 to 23 years of age ....... -.-+--0-- 75 
Bachelors under 18 years of age...........--+- Speakae go 


This capital paid in premiums is the prop- 
erty of the individual depositor, and is paid 
him in full when he reaches the age of sixty 
or whenever he leaves the service of the com- 
pany. Any workman may withdraw on the 
occasion of his marriage a sum equal to 
twenty-five weeks’ salary and on the birth of 
a child the equivalent of two weeks’ salary ; 
four per cent. per annum interest is allowed. 
There are the usual plans for sick benefit 
funds and insurance payable at death. 

Mr. Van Marken is a firm believer in the 
recognition of the labor element in the busi- 
ness, as well as of capital and management. 
Accordingly in 1875, he began what might be 
called a Labor Chamber, composed of the 
engineers, chief clerks and foremen. This 
body was consultative and might be summoned 
at the request of the directors or the working- 
men, but after a fair trial it was found to be 
unwieldy and that there was not that freedom 
of speech which had been desired, as the pres- 
ence of superiors tended to embarrass the 
representatives from the rank and file. In 
1895, a modification of this plan was begun, 
in the establishment of a Labor Parliament 
with three houses; one composed of twelve 
members from the managers, engineers and 

chief clerks; the second of eight from the 
foremen and clerks; the third of sixteen men 
below the rank of foremen or clerks. The 
eight delegates to the second house are the 
two eldest in service and six others elected 
from their own grade; those from the third 
house are the four eldest in service and twelve 
elected by their fellows. The first house 
meets quarterly, the second monthly and the 
third semi-monthly. Each house elects a 
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president and a secretary, the latter official 
receiving a salary of 100 florins a year. All the 
members of the third house receive an annual 
compensation of twenty-six florins to reim- 
burse them for the loss of their working time. 

To guard against overlapping the clear- 
ing-house principle was introduced in the 
United Committee composed of four branches, 
dealing with matters of recreation, education, 
finance and the furtherance of material 
interests. The executive management is 


vested in a director who is responsible to the 
firm, while the democratic principle is 


in- 


MR. VAN MARKEN AT THE 


Mrs. Van Marken is at the drawing room window 


The office adjoins his home. 


troduced in the organization of as many sub- 
committees as may be desirable, each in 
charge of one of the factory people. In this 
way confidence is established at once and 
real service is rendered to those most in need 
of it. For example, the branch dealing with 
material interests concerns itself with the pro- 
vision of the best and lowest priced food 
stuffs and clothing through the two village co- 
operative stores; they advise regarding the 
best use of the savings and thrift funds which 
the family may have accumulated and they 
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concern themselves in explaining the various 
regulations concerning the prevention of acci- 
dents in the factory, as well as giving advice on 
sanitation and hygiene in the home. To give 
an idea of the extent and the diversity of these 
departments, that of recreation has sub-com- 
mittees on the following subjects: musical 
education and concerts, choral society, gym- 
nastics, skating and rowing, bicycling, stere- 
opticon entertainments, lectures, dancing, 
home recreation, receptions, factory holidays, 
skittles, archery, billiards, and Agneta Park; 
and it has also travel clubs. 
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been 


An order of industrial merit has 
instituted with the decoration of a gold cross, 
which is presented on the anniversary festival 
to every employee who has completed twenty- 
five years of service in Mr. Van Marken’s 
employ. The names are inscribed in the 
Golden Book, as it is called, consisting of 
large pages mounted on a winged frame, thus 
honoring the workmen in their own community 
and bringing their names to the notice of 
visitors from other communities. 

Mr. Van Marken is constantly scheming to 
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“RUST—ROIST” (Rest is Rust) 


Van Marken’s villa in Agneta Park is in the midst of the homes of his employees 


improve and add to the betterment institu- glow of this higher industrialism, and the next 
This Dutch factory is typical of many step toward the realization in this country, 
will be to make use of this European ex- 
perience, adapting it to local needs and 


tions. 
European industries where welfare movements 
are being worked out logically and with mutual 
satisfaction. America also is catching the conditions. 
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JAMES B. DILL 


THE ORGANIZER OF 700 CORPORATIONS—HOW TACT, 


GOOD 


AN: UP-HILL FIGHT—A MAN 


JUDGMENT AND _ EXECUTIVE 


SKILL 
OF INDOMITABLE 


WON 
PLUCK 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


in New York’s financial district a 

short, compactly built man with a 
large head and keen eyes may be seen waik- 
ing briskly down Pine Street every morning 
about ten. He enters the tall building the 
other side of the Sub-Treasury and within 
thirty seconds alights from the elevator at 
the twelfth story, where his name, James B. 
Dill, appears in modest letters on the door. 
The day’s routine which follows is not unlike 
that of dozens of other corporation lawyers, 
spent in settling questions that involve mil- 
lions of dollars, meeting powerful men and 
subduing them and putting them into line to 
obtain the best results. And in Mr. Dill’s 
office it is all done quietly, without evident 
effort, but done it is in its entirety before it 
is allowed to pass from his mind. Late in 
the day he calls a stenographer, and paces a 
quarter-mile or so about his office floor deliv- 
ering his opinion in short, jerky sentences. 
He works very rapidly, often taking a case in 
the morning and settling it by night. 

Mr. Dill enjoys the distinction of having 
organized more corporations than any other 
lawyer in the United States. He has 
drafted, wholly or in part, the charters of 
more than seven hundred corporations, is a 
director in forty-two and the author of various 
works on corporation law. His efforts have 
made him known as the foremost “corpora- 
tion architect” of the country, and have given 
him a large fortune. But long association 
with rich men has not dimmed for him the 
point of view of his college days, when he 
walked New Haven streets with newspapers 
stuffed under his waistcoat to keep out the 
cold. He was too poor to buy an overcoat. 
His life story is thrilling in its recital of early 
struggles and hard-won success. 

Mr. Dill has a genius for hitting the nail 


QO : of the hurrying, bustling throng 


on the head. To him plain words constitute 
the only language fit for the use of million- 
aires. Others may trifle with facts, but the 
man of vast interests has to learn ‘what's 
what” in the world of corporate responsibil- 
ity. For that reason he never fails to say 
“no” to an unsound proposition, even when 
a “yes” might mean the organization of a 
$10,000,000 company and a $10,000 fee. 
And his “no” has no uncertain sound to 
appease unwilling ears. It goes home like a 
shot, but without offense, for just then the 
keen eyes twinkle and you see what a fool 
you have been. The experience makes law- 
yer and client fast friends. 

As one who knows him said: “Dill is a 
specialist in common sense. His directness 
in reaching the bottom of things and grasping 
instantly the various points of a difficult prop- 
osition surpasses anything I have ever seen 
in a great practitioner. His efforts are in- 
variably on the side of peace, if war can be 
honorably avoided, and in a single instance 
that I know of he made a dozen lawyers 
pretty angry by settling a big suit before 
they pulled out of it anything more than 
their retaining fees. But his clients appre- 
ciated it, and look back now on the amount 
paid him as a good investment. Asa matter 
of fact, what he received, although twice as 
much as most lawyers collect in five years, 
was scarcely a tenth of the sum his clients 
saved. That largely accounts for the success 
of the man: he always contrives to let his 
clients make a great deal more than he does.”’ 

When Mr. Dill was admitted to the bar in 
1878 he had just forty dollars in the bank. 
Within a few years he had accumulated a 
competency, and two years ago he received 
for two weeks’ work the largest single fee 
ever paid to a lawyer in this country—said to 
have been more than $1,000,000. 
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But that did not seem much more to him 
in those days than the eleven dollars that he 
received for his first victory in a justice’s 
court. That case engaged the attention of 
four lawyers, required three hearings and was 
finally settled by reference to Cushing’s 
Manual, with which the country squire was 
familiar. 

After encountering the vicissitudes usual to 
young lawyers who were trying to attract 
clients to cubby-hole offices on the top floors 
of big New York buildings, young Dill was 
retained in the case that gave him his start 
and marked the turning point in his pro- 
fessional career. It was found that the direct- 
ors of the McKillop & Sprague Commercial 
Agency had neglected to file certain statements 
required by law and were therefore liable 
for the debts of the concern that had failed. 
All the directors were beaten in defending 
the suits brought against them except Dill’s 
client, whose release was secured by the 
young lawyer on a technicality. That case 
attracted wide attention and confirmed him in 
his determination to devote himself to corpo- 
ration practice. The next year the Legisla- 
ture corrected the defect in the law on which 
his victory was based. 

Dill then hit on the idea which gave him 
money and renown. He saw that business 
development had outgrown the partnership 
device for managing vast enterprises, and that 
the era of industrial consolidations was at 
hand. He bent all his energies to master the 
intricacies of corporate enterprise, and went 
into the business of organizing companies. 
Then he published one of the first treatises 
on the subject that had a wide circulation, for 
his pamphlet concerning “ The Advantages of 
Business Corporations” carried his name 
everywhere. About that time Governor 
Abbot of New Jersey asked Mr. Dill what he 
should do to increase the revenues of the 
State, and the lawyer suggested that the laws 
be so broadened as to make it advantageous 
for corporations to locate there. At a subse- 
quent conference between Governor Abbot, 
Secretary of State Kelsey, United States 
District Attorney White and Mr. Allan 
McDermott, Mr. Dill gave his views in detail. 
Steps were then taken to bring about the 
amendments which leaders of both political 
parties gladly agreed to. This was in 1890. 

Two years later, at Mr. Dill’s suggestion, 
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the State adopted the Corporation Registra- 
tion Law, which gave New Jersey companies 
the protection guaranteed under the English 
system. This was the most radical step 
yet taken by an American commonwealth. 
The act required all corporations to have an 
agent, and to state the name of an agent in 
their charter; that the agent should be 
authorized to receive papers for the corpora- 
tion, and that the agent’s address should be 
the post-office address of the directors and 
stockholders for the purpose of sending legal 
notices; and providing that at the agent’s 
office should be kept all stock and transfer 
books for the inspection of stockholders. 
Before that New Jersey was open to the 
charge of creating tramp organizations. It 
was difficult to identify irresponsible concerns, 
because no one could tell just where they 
were located. But with the publication of the 
corporation directory, issued by the Secretary 
of State, giving the list of all chartered com- 
panies, date of their incorporation, under what 
law incorporated and amount of capital paid in, 
“ wild-cat ’’ companies were shut out. 

Another amendment made a charter essen- 
tially equivalent to a special act of the Legis- 
lature. This gave the corporation lawyer his 
chance, for charter drawing, instead of a 
prescribed form, became a matter of infinite 
skill. Hundreds of corporations took out 
charters, the new law guaranteeing them 
entire freedom of action, providing they did 
not ignore the obligations of “private pub- 
licity.’ That meant no blind pools, and no 
special privileges for a few to the detriment of 
many. These provisions in important charters 
drafted by Mr. Dill formulate the safeguards 
of “private publicity” and furnish absolute 
protection for the stockholders : 

The company and its directors and managers 
thereof shall cause to be kept proper books of 
account, in which shall be kept full, true and 
complete accounts of the affairs and transactions 
of the company ; and shall once at least in each 
year, and at intervals of not more than twelve 
months, cause the accounts of the company to be 
balanced and a shareholders’ balance sheet to be 
prepared; shall cause a copy of such share- 
holders’ balance sheet to be laid before the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, and a copy to be 
deposited at the registered office of the company 
for the inspection of the stockholders in person 
during a period of at least seven days before 
the meeting. 
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The shareholders’ balance sheet shall be in 
such form as may be from time totime directed by 
the stockholders, and shall in every case contain 
the amount of the capital issued and the amount 
paid up thereon, distinguishing the amount of 
capital paid up in money and the amount paid up 
otherwise than in money, and the arrears, if any, 
of calls due; the amount of debts due by the 
company, distinguishing the amount of mortgages 
and lien charges upon the general assets of the 
company; the amount of debts due the company 
after making a proper deduction for debts con- 
sidered to be bad or doubtful; the actual amount 
of surplus (if any) and the nature and mode in 
which it is used and invested ; and the amount by 
which the gross value of the assets of the com- 
pany has been increased since the last balance 
sheet in consequence of any increase in the 
valuations of real or personal property belonging 
to the company. 


During the great steel fight of 1900, when 
Messrs. Carnegie and Frick were at odds, Mr. 
Dill got the chance that come to few men. 
He was ready for it. Word reached New 
York that papers in the celebrated suit had 
been drawn, and that Wall Street would be 
shaken by unexpected disclosures. Financiers 
became very anxious, well knowing that such 
hostilities meant general commercial disturb- 
ance. A conference was called at Atlantic 
City. Mr. Dill was summoned. In the 
words of an attendant at that memorable 
meeting: “Dill took in the situation at a 
glance. Going straight to Mr. Carnegie, Dill 
asked him to write out his views and note 
what he wanted. Hedidso. Mr. Frick did 
the same thing. Taking both memoranda, 
Mr. Dill locked himself in his room and did 
some hard thinking. Brushing aside non- 
essentials, he busied himself with what was 
vital. Then he got both gentlemen to agree to 
let him settle the dispute and within a few days 
he showed each how the company could be re- 
organized on lines satisfactory to all. It 
meant several millions more for both Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Frick; so Mr. Dill’s sugges- 
tion was accepted as the solution of a very 
difficult problem. Had the fight continued 
and the whole matter been rehearsed in the 
courts, no one knows how serious the con- 
sequences might have been.” 

President Hadley of Yale University said 
to me, of his old classmate: ‘ Dill was a man 
of boundless energy, who, when he was downed 
in one place, would bob up in another. I 
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remember that he had a prominent position 
as tenor in the college choir ; and possibly his 
efforts in making the members of that body 
get together when they had been inclined to 
sing different parts of the tune on independent 
methods may have proved useful on a larger 
scale in his subsequent career.” Sharp, quick 
and impulsive, winning in manner and speech, 
with a large heart and a level head, of course 
he is a prodigious worker. But he takes life 
quietly, for he has learned how to let go as 
well as how to take hold. That accounts 
for his poise and willingness to await the 
critical moment. He is ever in fighting trim, 
and whenever he is unjustly opposed, he knows 
the “sledge-hammer motion” for striking hard 
unflinching blows. 

Mr. Dill is a man of simple tastes. Not- 
withstanding his varied interests, and the 
charms of New York life, he prefers the four 
o'clock train for East Orange to the best 
dinner that Fifth Avenue can serve. As soon 
as his front door shuts behind him he drops 
his office reserve, and the stern lawyer becomes 
a boy again. To see the man at his best you 
must happen in upon him at his house. The 
beautiful library in his East Orange house is 
the gathering place for big men. Great in- 
dustrial consolidations have been planned 
there. 

Mr. Dill takes a keen interest in young men. 
More than one boy owes his college training 
to the lawyer’s generosity. One of the 
pleasantest stories told in Wall Street con- 
cerns the difficulties of a young man who 
became heavily involved through unfortunate 
speculation. He had taken a “flier” in the 
market at the wrong time, and his account 
showed a heavy debit balance. His brokers 
were threatening various embarrassments if 
$700 was not paid immediately. The young 
man became desperate. He had nothing in 
the bank and no friend to turn to. Knowing 
Mr. Dill slightly, he finally decided to lay the 
facts before him. He did so. On hearing 
his story, the brokers were asked for a state- 
ment of the transactions. When that was 
submitted Mr. Dill gave the youth some 
fatherly advice and loaned him the amount. 
It saved a life from shipwreck, for the young 
man took fresh courage and is now successful. 
On another occasion Mr. Dill was visiting a 
college town. While walking with a professor 
he noticed one day an athletic youth with a 
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good head and a keen eye. Struck with the 
young man’s appearance, he inquired about 
him and found that he was working his way 
through college. Mr. Dill had a word with 
him and passed on. He sent for him the 
next day and offered him eighty dollars a 
month while he was studying law. The young 
man will soon be admitted to his firm. 

Now as to the other half of his life. The 
son of a Congregational clergyman, settled in 
a country village near Rochester, Mr. Dill 
encountered the hardships that stiffened his 
backbone, and prepared him for the struggle 
through college and the difficulties of gaining 
the bar. After graduating at Yale in 1876, 
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at the age of twenty-one, he taught school in 
Philadelphia for a year where he had the choice 
of occupying comfortable quarters in the 
school building and looking after the boys at 
night or rooming over a stable where he would 
have his evenings free. He chose the latter 
and there commenced his legal studies under 
the direction of E. Cope Mitchell, a noted 
equity lawyer. A year later he became in- 
structor in Latin and Mathematics at Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, and entered the senior 
class of the New York University Law School 
graduating as salutatorian in 1878. He was 
admitted to practice that year and thereupon 
began his strenuous Career. 


QUESTION 


A REVOLUTION IN ISOLATED COUNTRY LIFE MADE POS- 
SIBLE BY MODEL SCHOOLS WHERE HOME INDUSTRIES 
AND HANDICRAFTS ARE TAUGHT — FARM COMMUNES 
ABOUT SCHOOL-HOUSES — THE DESPERATE EARNEST- 
NESS OF THE GEORGIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BY 


EUGENE C. BRANSON 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GEORGIA 


LO ee are in Georgia only thirty- 
seven persons per square mile. It 
takes, therefore, an area of about 
twenty square miles to supply enough chil- 
dren for a white school and a Negro school. 
In fact it takes a larger area than this, because 
only forty per cent. of the children are in 
school at all for as long a period as one hun- 
dred days of the year. Eight-ninths of the 
school children of the State live in the rural 
districts. The school problem of Georgia and 
of every other Southern State is preéminently 
the country-school problem. 

Now there was a time when the plantation 
was a sort of farming commune. The “big” 
house was the centre of patriarchal govern- 
ment and of social order and civilization. The 
Negro learned the farm arts and crafts, but 
he did not learn individual self-rule, business 
initiative, pride in the ownership of property, 
or joy in the creation of a home for himself. 
General Armstrong in his wisdom saw very 


clearly that any scheme of education for the 
Negro must preserve for him the best results 
of slavery, save him as far as possible from 
the evils of a sudden freedom and prepare him 
to work out his own salvation—and to do it 
in safety alongside his white neighbor. No 
man is in doubt about the vital significance of 
the work going on at Hampton and at Tuske- 
gee and elsewhere in similar schools through- 
out the South. 

But what about the dependent white class- 
es? What is to become of them? The cities 
grow at the expense of .the rural districts— 
indeed, the rate of increase of urban popula- 
tion in the eleven Southern States is greater 
than the average urban increase for the whole 
country. The Negroes have flocked into the 
cities—unfortunately, alike for the Negroes 
and for the cities. Ambitious white families 
have abandoned farm life and gone to town 
for two reasons: first, to educate their chil- 
dren and to take advantage of the larger op- 
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portunities for money-making ; and second, to 
escape the danger to their families of name- 
less crimes of violence by the worst class of 
Negroes. Eighty-seven per cent. of the peni- 
tentiary convicts in Georgia are common la- 
borers and farm hands, and twenty-five per 
cent. of them are less than twenty-one years 
old. Nearly one-third of the voters of the 
State are illiterate. These conditions are 
worse in at least four other Southern States. 

The country regions, always sparsely popu- 
lated, are therefore becoming still more 
sparsely populated. Of course, this means 
that Southern civilization is gradually chang- 
ing its character from agricultural and rural 
to industrial and urban. Farm properties 
are gradually being abandoned because of 
hardships, dangers, and unprofitableness. 

What is to become of the families left in 
the country? A million people live in one- 
room cabins in Georgia in primitive conditions 
that beggar imagination. You do not know 
the Georgia Cracker until you see him in his 
native place—on the edge of a small clearing, 
with a cotton patch on one side, a pine forest 
behind him, and a reed thicket or a gallberry 
swamp in the direction of his spring. There 
he lives in solitude unbroken except for a trip 
to town on court Mondays, sale Tuesdays and 
circus days. To be sure, once a month he 
goes to the country meeting-house. Southern 
civilization must for all time be preéminently 
an agricultural civilization. Nature has deter- 
mined that. Industrial life and enterprise 
increase at an accelerating ratio, but the agri- 
cultural wealth of the South must always be 
its chief wealth. It would be very foolish to 
abandon the kind of civilization which at its 
best is safe and sound, wholesome and health- 
ful, even if it could be abandoned. 

In the overcrowded centres of population, 
where the breath of man seems to be so fatal 
to his fellows, we have one social problem. In 
the isolation of farm life in the South we have 
another. Isolation means social degeneracy 
and decay. Abandon an Albemarle pippin 
for a few generations until the blackjacks and 
scrub pines grow up about it, and it soon pro- 
duces crab apples. And it is a kind of crab- 
apple civilization that we are threatened with 
in the South. What is to be done about it? 
I believe the remedy lies, not in education in 
its Common meaning, but in the right kind of 
education, 
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No scheme of education can justify itself 
which ts not related directly and helpfully to 
the social and economic needs of community 
life. 

The greatest need of agricultural life in the 
South today is farming communes, and there 
must be natural forces that will bring the 
country people together in such communes in 
wholesome ways. Farm communes, good 
roads, smaller farms, intensive farming, rota- 
tion of crops, and such remunerative house- 
hold industries as are to be found everywhere 
in the homes of the peasantry upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, good schools, libraries—-these 
are the fundamental needs. Of course, I be- 
lieve in the supreme value of wholesome relig- 
ious instruction; but I also believe that 
effective home-mission work will need to make 
every church both a Sunday-school and a day- 
school, where head, heart and hand, taste, 
conscience and will are all continually stimula- 
ted to activity. 

The right kind of school seems to be the 
only possible force to bring such a result. 
Southern civilization will need to be built 
around the schoolhouse, and we shall need to 
steer clear, if possible, of the mistakes of 
other sections of the country. The herding 
instinct, a racial instinct among some other 
peoples, seems almost absent in the farming 
classes of the South. If, therefore, we can 
gradually set up in every farm community a 
well-ordered school, where ordinary academic 
instruction is intelligently given, and where at 
the same time some of the long hours of the 
school day are given to such forms of handi- 
craft as can easily be transferred to the homes 
of the community and become a source of oc- 
cupation and income ; and if, in addition, nature 
studies, school libraries, mothers’ clubs and vil- 
lage industries of all sorts gradually come into 
existence, then we shall havea different kind of 
country village in the South. As a rule, coun- 
try civilization has been built around the 
cross-roads store, and often the barroom has 
been an adjunst to this store. 

When I speak of school handicrafts I do 
not mean some of the forms of manual train- 
ing that are now exploited in school circles ; 
but I do mean such forms of school occupa- 
tion as basket-weaving, rug-weaving, needle- 
work and the making of native grasses and 
long-leaf pine needles into articles of use and 
taste for the market. Wood carving, clay 
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modeling, pottery making, the making of sum- 
mer hats out of shucks, artificial flowers and 
feather work are other forms of school indus- 
try that can be transferred to the homes, 
where they may become remunerative domes- 
tic occupations. Such forms of handicraft are 
to be found in the homes of the peasantry in 
every country of Europe. Household and 
village industries are everywhere needed in 
the South. 

The people have been so overwhelmed by 
the raw conditions of a country civilization 
that they have lost their original tendency to- 
ward the native hereditary arts that have been 
developed by all other civilizations. The bare 
necessities of work on the farm and in the 
country home have fashioned their fingers to 
rude conditions; so that comfort, invention 
and taste are hardly anywhere in evidence in 
the home of the tenant farmer of the South 
With the man in the Bible he says, “ Four 
months and then cometh the harvest.’”’ Heaven 
only knows what he does with the other eight 
months. He. needs intelligent and tasteful 
occupation as much as he needs education. 
He is a sad-faced fellow as a rule. He needs 
profitable occupation to develop cheerfulness. 

The State Normal School of Georgia has 
taken stock of these conditions as thoughtfully 
as it can, and its efforts are bent toward such 
an education of the common-school teacher as 
will fit him to set up a school that can be a 
safe unit of aggregation for the country civili- 
zation of Georgia. The students of this school 
number more than six hundred a year, and 
they come from the middle classes as a rule. 
Nine out of every ten have already been teach- 
ers in the common schools of the State, where 
they earn on an average $27 per month. 
They stay in this school during their long 
seven months of vacation, or for so much of it 
as their meagre savings will permit. Itisa 
unique student body. Their ages range from 
seventeen to sixty. One year there were 
more than forty teachers in the school who 
were past forty years of age and a half-dozen 
who were more than fifty. Widows come, 
bringing their children; even the old Con- 
federate soldier has hobbled into the school 
on his crutches. Young people, old maids, 
old bachelors, widows and even grandmothers 
make a student body not paralleled elsewhere, 
perhaps, in the world. Tuition, of course, is 
free ; and there are no fees of any sort. Life 
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in the dormitory is upon the codperative plan 
and the cost of living never exceeds $8 a 
month. This sum pays for food, fuel, lights, 
laundry, servants and the salaries of the house- 
keeper and the matron. The courses of study 
are arranged in terms of ten weeks through- 
out a period of three years. 

The stories of heroism of some of these 
students, ninety-five per cent. of whom are self- 
supporting, are dramatic. One young girl has 
been supported by a brother paralyzed on one 
side, who, year after year, has ploughed with 
one hand to pay her way. The eagerness 
with which she has worked to fit herself to 
teach and to relieve his burden is pathetic. 
Scores of these young women have chopped 
cotton and split corn “middles” and un- 
dergone all manner of hardships in field 
work. They have learned in some way enough 
to obtain a license to teach, and with their first 
earnings they have flocked to this school for 
a better preparation. One young woman has 
for years managed a small tenant farm for her 
invalid mother. She has taken the place of 
the dead father, looked after the younger 
children, cultivated the farm, taught the 
country school, and during her vacations as a 
teacher she comes to the State Normal School 
for further training. 

Thirty scholarships have been established 
for deserving young women by generous 
citizens of Georgia. The other day a gentle- 
man saw a young woman in the cotton field 
who was the oldest of a family of six daughters, 
a bright-eyed, anxious young girl who had 
managed in some way to get the most and 
best out of the country schools in her neighbor- 
hood. Next year she will enter this school 
on a scholarship established for her by this 
gentleman. Only last week a raw country lad 
rode to the school with all of his possessions 
on his back, except the raw-boned horse under 
him. He had managed to save in his life on 
the farm the value of one bag of cotton and 
the horse he rode. He proposes to turn all 
his worldly goods over to the school and to 
work his way through. This is the sort of 
start in life that Senator Joe Brown had. 

The normal school thus keeps in direct 
touch with the country schools of the State. 
Its student body is composed for the most part 
of the teachers in these schools. They come 
heart-sick and heart-hungry for something 
more than they know and something better 
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than they are. The faculty does not need to 
worry about their application; the chief con- 
cern is to protect them against the danger of 
working too much. They are struggling with 
the desperation of drowning men and women. 
The school is now seven years old, but the 
State has given it only $7,000 for building 
purposes, and most of the building has been 
done out of the legislative appropriations 
for bare maintenance. For three years the 
salaries of the faculty were reduced in order 
to secure money for necessary buildings. 
Although there are six hundred students, 
there are only four small recitation rooms for 
college work; and the faculty of fourteen use 
these four rooms practically all day. 

As an evidence of the furious intensity of 
purpose in the school, a library of 4,450 vol- 
umes has been collected this year by the 
combined work of students and faculty—all 
without a cent of cost to the State. The 
school insists upon the creation of school 
libraries in every community of the State. 
The students have watched every step in the 
creation of this library out of nothing; and 
they have gone out all over the State deter- 
mined to do the same thing in every commu- 
nity where they teach. 

They are intensely interested also in the 
forms of handicraft taught in the school. 
Thousands of articles of use and beauty have 
been made here this year out of materials 
which go to waste on every farm. For in- 
stance, corn shucks are worth about one dol- 
lar a hundred pounds. Two ounces of shucks 
make a tasteful and durable woman’s hat 
which sells for seventy-five cents. A pound 
of shucks makes six dollars’ worth of hats. 
A young girl in a neighboring county has 
made and sold more than two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of shuck hats this year. It is 
worth while for the teachers to introduce 
these forms of work into their schools. It 
will mean a utilization of talents, opportu- 
nities and materials, which now all go to 
waste on our farms. 

Some time ago, at my suggestion, Mrs. J. 
Lindsay Johnson, president of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the State, sent a circu- 
lar letter to the County School Commission- 
ers offering to supplement the funds that 
may be raised by any county to establish 
model rural schools. The plan is to enlist 
the active interest of as many people and 
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classes of people as possible. It is not their 
purpose to make these schools a charity, for 
the Georgia countryman has nothing of the 
spirit of mendicancy. He will accept no 
charities. But the clubwomen have tempted 
him to do as much for himself as possible, 
and then they propose to work along with 
him in setting up model rural schools, county 
by county, throughout the State. Fifteen 
or twenty counties responded immediately. 
Madison County made the largest cash offer, 
and the first of these schools has been estab- 
lished at Danielsville. A graduate of the 
University of Georgia, a graduate of Oread 
Institute, Massachusetts, and a graduate of 
the Teachers’ College, New York, have been 
engaged to teach it—all persons of Southern 
rearing. The common school subjects will 
be taught, of course. But cooking, the culti- 
vation of a school garden, a half-dozen forms 
of remunerative handicrafts, a school library, 
a mothers’ club and a fortnightly institute for 
the other teachers of the county will be some 
of the features of this school. Other schools 
of this sort will be established as fast as pos- 
sible, and it is hoped that every county in the 
State will have one sooner or later. This 
revolutionary task can be accomplished with- 
out any help except the encouragement 
which will instigate the people themselves to 
do the most and the best that it is possible 
for them to do for themselves. 


Since this article was put in type the 
author of it has written in a private letter: 

“T am here in the woods, eight miles from 
the railroad, organizing a model country 
school that the Women’s Clubs of the State 
have mothered. We have got nearly $1,000 
out of this little village of 200 people for this 
school. Do you know of any more effective 
way to induce a community to help itself 
forward? We have a three-roomed school- 
house, weather-boarded and equipped with 
modern furniture. We are building an ad- 
junct for cooking and shop work. I’ve prom- 
ised to secure—Heaven knows how—forty 
gallons of white paint for the weather board- 
ing and the ceiling. We opened the school 
yesterday with eighty-six pupils, and every 
mother and father in a radius of five miles 
was here. It was a ‘revival’ occasion. 
Everybody ‘got happy’ and ‘shouted’ over 
his boys and girls.” 
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in the United States every year and 

the total number of copies issued 
and sold is perhaps 10,000,000; but the in- 
tellectual food of the mass of the people is, 
after all, not books so much as newspapers and 
periodicals. I have made a computation of 
the number of people who do any reading at 
all and of the number of newspapers read in 
the United States every year, together with a 
classification of the subjects treated—with 
somewhat startling results. In considering the 
gross amount of newspaper reading, I estimate 
one-and-a-half readers to every copy of a 
periodical. Even computing thus, the number 
of journal readers among our seventy-five mil- 
lion people is smaller than is usually supposed. 

From the total population deduct children 
under fourteen, illiterates anda few other small 
non-reading classes, and there remain about 
40,000,000 adults who could read _ periodicals 
if they would. About four billion separate copies 
of periodicals of all kinds are printed in this 
country every year, one hundred toeach possible 
reader. But many, probably a large majority of 
the people who work in mills, mines, factories 
and on farms read very little, though a goodly 
proportion read something. On the other 
hand, the professional and managing classes 
read many more than a hundred a year. Any 
reader of this article who runs over a brief 
list of his more intimate friends, will find each 
reads, if only hastily, between three hundred 
and a thousand. Instead, then, of having 
forty million people reading one hundred per- 
iodicals in a year, we have probably not more 
than half that number reading on an average 
twice as many. 

From the directories of newspapers and 
other periodicals of the United States, I have 
compiled the statistics given in the following 
tables. They show how many dailies, week- 
lies and monthlies are published in this coun- 
try. Journals published at other intervals are 
reduced to the weekly or monthly rate. They 
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show also how many copies of the periodicals 
in each of these classes are issued in a year. 
Furthermore, from among the many news- 
papers I selected a few as fairly typical and 
took one copy of each of these few, of a date 
when no unusual amount of space was given 
to any special topic. I analyzed the contents 
of these typical newspapers and, having made 
allowance for the space taken by illustrations, 
by display advertisements and by display 
headings, I tabulated them in accordance 
with the schedules given. The analysis is only 
tentative of course; an analysis of another 
group of papers published on different dates 
would show different results. But the differ- 
ence would appear, I believe, rather in minor 
details than in the general outlines. 

Reducing the contents of these newspapers 
to volumes of the size of “ David Harum,” 
we have in a special column a statement of 
the number of volumes of the size of “ David 
Harum” which are published in newspaper 
form every year, on the several subjects indi- 
cated. In still another table I have put the 
results of my inquiries in another form, group- 
ing the thirty-two topics of the first table, and 
reducing thereby the number of classes to 
five. Again putting, in imagination, the con- 
tents of the newspapers of a year into 
volumes of the size of “David Harum,” we 
have an estimate of the number of volumes 
on each of these broader topics read by the 
people of the United States every year. 

The weekly papers are included in this gen- 
eral analysis. They put forth in a_ year 
1,208,000,000 copies. Among them are a 
large number of periodicals not newspapers 
proper, humorous publications, police journals, 
cheap story papers, paperslike the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Outlook, and countless trade and 
technical journals. The quality of the literature 
published in them is probably on the whole not 
much, if any, superior tothat found in the dailies. 
Weekly publications of what we commonly 
call the better class would bring up the aver- 
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age, reducing the crime and gossip ratios; 
cheap story papers and publications of that 
kind would tend to raise those ratios. The 
level in general is probably about that of the 
daily publications. 

The number of daily, weekly and monthly 
copies of periodicals published in the United 
States every year is: dailies, 2,865,466,000 ; 
weeklies, 1,208,190,000 ; monthlies, 263,45 2,- 
000 ; total, 4,337,108,000 copies. 

SPACE DEVOTED TO VARIOUS SUBJECTs. 














— IN 
Pes ERMS OF A 
CENT. OF Book THE 
ae | Soe 
(APPRoOx.) Hawi?’ 
Coptgs. 
1. Commercial and financial: includin 

market and manufacturing reports, rea 

Gy Bs 0 vin ccicccescncsscsscnacecs 14 270,600,000 
2. Health and pleasure resorts; general 

ossip; trivial town news............ 8 160,200,000 
3. Advertisements: dry goods, clothing, de- 
Pere eee 8 159,200,000 
4. Political: domestic, army and navy, Con- 
gress, Philippine War, etc...........- 8 156,600,000 
B, SOUS S GUMONCE DIOS 5 60066505566 50050 7 132,000,000 
6. Legal: trials, colonial questions, notices, 

CIC. oe ee eee renee Neb es secbecictncceeee 6 119,000,000 

t MEINE o.0':0 iu Shainin 61510415 416 69-0103 90 4 86,200,000 
i a 2) ere 3% 71,400,000 
g. Advertisements: personal, marriages, 

deaths, employment wanted.......... 3% 69,600,000 
10. Advertisements : medical............... 3 61,200,000 
11. Advertisements: railroads, shipping, 

telephone, telegraph, hotels, etc...... 3 60,000,000 
12. Advertisements: wants................- 3 58,000,000 
13. Advertisements: real estate, lodgings, 

TESOMS..6 2.0 eee ee cece ec eeceseeeeceee 3 56,400,000 
14. Literature: essays, stories, poetry, book 

reviews, drawing, music and art....... 2% 51,000,000 
15. Social Science: strikes, unions, reform 

WORK CU oss 5 osissccecns scinesecss< see 2% 49,400,000 
16, Advertisements : financial, stocks, etc... 2% 49,400,000 
17. Religion : churches and church work... . 24 47,600,000 
18. Political: foreign, including wars....... 2% 46,400,000 
19. Railroads; shipping news; trolley lines, 

IEW siaissieviescviessinesee 650s csereeeseee 24% 45,000,000 
eC EE ee rere een 2 41,000,000 
ERS AMM Coxois'nisroe gnels a a/5a1d4 4a Re sinensis 2 41,000,000 
BS: MMIOE ip sissaniels didicoiala av enbsieced dosee6 2 40,000,000 
23. Political : international, Chinese crisis, 

Nicaragua Canal, etc..............-- 1% 30,200,000 
24. Advertisements : theatre, opera and other 

entertainments ........+-eeseeseeeeees I 21,200,000 
25. Educational : schools, colleges en aiaeaty a I 18,800,000 
26. Advertisements : food and mineral waters. % 15,000,000 
27. Theatrical : actual stage news........... A 13,400,000 
28. Musical 4 % 12,600,000 
29. Advertisements: books............+++.- % 9,000,000 
30. Advertisements : fine arts, schools, etc. . y 3,900,000 
Shr RAUOEMRL Sy oie cicisis, oe gs sick. cis sci aic's sisi a 1-5 3,600,000 
32. Advertisements: liquors...............- 1-6 3,200,000 














Note—Twenty-eight per cent. or 566,000,000 volumes is advertising. 
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SUMMARY OF OUTPUT OF PERIODICALS 
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1. Political and governmental matters..........-.-.--- 352,200,000 
2. Criminal, sensational and trivial................---- 287,400,000 
3. Intellectual, scientific and religious................- 248,200,000 
4- Personal and social..........+0--+sseeeeeeceeeeeees §72,800,0co0 
5 Ee er reer rrr oer Cet eee 539,400,000 
WN ov ekktddstiicnieat adits scar becsaventinns 2,000,000,000 











Monthlies number a total output in a year 
of 285,000,000. The number of readers of 
each copy is probably greater than the number 
of readers of each copy of the weeklies and 
the dailies, but, after all, in the great mass 
of printed matter published, monthly and 
quarterly journals may almost be left out of 
account. Above are tables showing the 
amount and kind of reading done. 

This is the newspaper age. It is not true, 
of course, that any single person reads every- 
thing in any newspaper, but each of the diver- 
sified items in every edition both in the news 
and views the people wish to read and in the 
announcements the advertisers wish them 
to read, is scanned by some one, and the 
total effect of all the reading must certainly 
be tremendous. 

The scope of the influence of various kinds 
of periodical publications is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the extent to 
which the various kinds of journals are 
read. The papers are classified according to 
circulation : 














Dairy : , 
CIRcULATION DaILigs WEEKLIES MOoNTHLIES 
Over 75,000 1,635,425,000 85,800,000 172,800,000 

** 40,000 350,560,000 70,720,000 22,080,000 

** 20,000 350,560,000 111,280,000 22,080,000 

‘* 17,590 109,550,000 38,220,000 8,220,000 

‘* 12,500 156,400,000 53,300,000 10,500,000 

. 7,500 14,085,000 68,250,000 12,150,000 

= 4,000 179,036,000 76,900,000 10,800,000 

An iid 2,000 40,690,000 312,600,000 4,800,000 
ll under 2,000 } ; 

rated at 600 29,160,000 391,120,000 22,000 

2,865,466,000 | 1,208,190,000 263,452,000 
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STORY-TELLERS vs. NOVELISTS 
By Frank Norris 

T is a thing accepted and indisputable that 
I a story-teller is a novelist, but it has 
often occurred to one that the reverse is 
not always true and that the novelist is not of 
necessity a story-teller. The distinction is 
perhaps a delicate one, but for all that it seems 
’ to be decisive, and it is quite possible that 
with the distinction in mind a different judg- 
ment might be passed upon a very large part 
of present-day fiction. It would even be 
entertaining to apply the classification to the 

products of the standard authors. 

The story-telling instinct seems to be a gift, 
whereas—we trend to the heretical—the art of 
composing novels—using the word in apposi- 
tion to stories, long or short—may be an ac- 
quirement. The one is an endowment, the other 
an accomplishment. Accordingly throughout 
the following paragraphs the expression: 
novelists of composition, for the time being, 
will be used technically, and will be applied to 
those fiction-writers who have not the story- 
_ telling faculty. 


It would not be fair to attempt a proof that _ 


the one is better or worse than the other. 
The difference is surely of kind and not of 
degree. One will only seek to establish the 
fact that certain eminent and brilliant novel- 
writers are quite bereft of a sense of fiction, 
that some of them have succeeded in spite of 
this deficiency, and that other novel-writers 
possessing this sense of fiction have succeeded 
because of it, and in spite of many drawbacks 
such as lack of training and of education. 

It is a proposition which one believes to be 
capable of demonstration that every child con- 
tains in himself the elements of every known 
profession, every occupation, every art, every 
industry. In the five-year-old you may see 
glimpses of the soldier, trader, farmer, painter, 


musician, builder and so on to the end of the 


roster. Later, circumstances produce the 
atrophy of all of these instincts but one, and 
from that one specialized comes the career. 
Thus every healthy-minded child—no matter 
if he develops in later years to be financier or 
boot-maker—is a story-teller. As soon as he 
begins to talk he tells stories. Witness the 
holocausts and carnage of the leaden platoons 
of the nursery table, the cataclysms of the 
Grand Trans-Continental Play-room and 
Front-Hall Railroad system. , This, though, is 
not real story-telling. The toys practically 
tell the story for him and are no stimulant to 
the imagination. However, the child goes 
beyond the toys. He dramatizes every ob- 
ject of his surroundings. The books of the 
library shelves are files of soldiers, the rugs 
are islets in the seaway of the floor, the easy- 
chair is a comfortable old gentleman holding 
out his arms, the sofa a pirate brig or a Bald- 
win locomotive, and the child creates of his 
surroundings an entire and complex work of 
fiction of which he is at one and the same 
time hero, author and public. 

Within the heart of every mature human 
being, not a writer of fiction, there is the 
withered remains of a little story-teller who 
died very young. And the love of good fiction 
and the appreciation of a fine novel in the 
man of the world of riper years is—I like to 
think—a sort of memorial tribute which he 
pays to his little dead playmate of so very long 
ago, who died very quietly with his little broken 
tin locomotive in his hands on the cruel day 
when he woke to the realization that it had 
outlived its usefulness and its charm. 

Even in the heart of some accepted and 
successful fiction-writer you shall find this 
little dead story-teller. These are the novelists 
of composition, whose sense of fiction, under 
stress of circumstances, has become so blunted 
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that when come at last to full maturity and 
to the power of using the faculty, they can no 
longer command it. These are novelists 
rather of intellect than of spontaneous im- 
provization ; and all the force of their splen- 
did minds, every faculty other than the lost 
fiction-faculty, must be brought into play 
to compensate for the lack. Some more than 
compensate for it, so prodigal in resource, so 
persistent in effort, so powerful in energy and 
in fertility of invention, that—as it were by 
main strength—they triumph over the other 
writer, the natural story-teller, from whose 
pen the book flows with almost no effort at all. 

Of this sort—the novelists of intellect, in 
whom the born story-teller is extinct, the 
novelists of composition in a word—the great 
example, it would seem, is George Eliot. It 
was by taking thought that the author of 
“Romola” added to her stature. The result 
is superb, but achieved at what infinite pains, 
with what colossal labor—of head rather than 
of the heart! She did not fee/, she knew, and 
to attain that knowledge, what effort had to 
be expended! Even all her art cannot ex- 
clude from her pages evidences of the labor, 
of the superhuman toil. And it was labor 
and toil for what? To get back, through 
years of sophistication, of solemn education, 
of worldly wisdom, back again to the point of 
view of the little lost child of the doll-house 
days. 

But sometimes the little story-teller does 
not die, but lives on and grows with the man, 
increasing in favor with God, till at last he 
dominates the man himself and the play-room 
of the old days simply widens its walls till it 
includes the street outside, and the street be- 
yond and other streets, the whole city, the 
whole world and the story-teller discovers a 
set of new toys to play with, and new objects 
of a measureless environment to dramatize 
about, and in exactly, eract/y the same spirit 
in which he trundled his tin train through the 
halls and shouted boarding orders from the 
sofa he moves now through the world’s play- 
room “making up stories”; only that now his 
heroes and his public are outside himself and 
he alone may play the author. 

For him there is but little effort required. 
He has a sense of fiction. Every instant of 
his day he is dramatizing. The cable-car has 
for him a distinct personality. Every window 
in the residence quarters is an eye to the soul 


of the house behind. The very lamp-post on 
the corner, burning on through the night and 
through the storm, is a soldier, dutiful, vigilant 
in stress. A ship is Adventure. An engine 
a living brute ; and the easy-chair of his library 
is still the same comfortable and kindly old 
gentleman holding out his arms. 

The men and women of his world are not 
apt to be—to him— so important in themselves 
as in relation to the whirl of things in which 
he chooses to involve them. They cause 
events, or else events happen to them, and by 
an unreasoned instinct the story-teller pre- 
serves the consistencies (just as the child 
would not have run the lines of the hall rail- 
way across the sea-way of the floor between 
the rugs). Much thought is not necessary tu 
him. Production is facile, a constant pleasure. 
The story runs from his pen almost of itself, 
it takes this shape or that, he knows not why, 
his people do this or that and by some blessed 
system of guess-work they are somehcw 
always plausible and true-to-life. His work is 
haphazard, yet in the end and in the main 
tremendously probable. Devil-may-care, slip- 
shod, melodramatic, but invincibly persuasive 
he uses his heart, his senses, his emotions, 
every faculty but that of the intellect. He 
does not know, he feels. 

Dumas was this, and “The Three Muske- 
teers,” different from “ Romola”’ in kind but 
not in degree, is just as superb as Eliot at her 
best. Only the Frenchman had a sense of 
fiction which the Englishwoman had not. Her 
novels are character studies, are portraits, are 
portrayals of emotions, or pictures of certain 
times and certain events, are everything you 
choose but they are not stories and no stretch 
of the imagination, no liberalness of criticism 
can make them such. She succeeded by dint 
of effort where the Frenchman—merely wrote. 

George Eliot compensated for the defect art- 
ificially and succeeded eminently and conclus- 
ively, but there are not found wanting cases—in 
modern literature—where “ novelists of com- 
position’ have zo¢ compensated beyond a very 
justifiable doubt, and where had they but re- 
joiced in a very small modicum of this dowry 
of the gods their work would have been—to 
one’s notion—infinitely improved. 

As for instance Tolstoi; incontestably great 
though he be, all his unquestioned power has 
never yet won for him that same vivid sense 
of fiction enjoyed by so (comparatively) un- 
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important a writer as the author of “ Sherlock 
Holmes.” And of the two, judged strictly 
upon their merits as s/ory-tellers, one Claims 
for Mr. Doyle the securer if not the higher 
place, despite the magnificent genius of the 
novelist. 

In the austere Russian—gloomy, sad, ac- 
quainted with grief—the child died irrevoca- 
bly long, long ago; and no power however 
vast, no wisdom however profound, no effort 
however earnest, can turn one wheel on the 
little locomotive of battered tin or send it one 
inch along the old right of way between the 
nursery and the front-room. One cannot but 
feel that the great author of “ Anna Kareni- 
na” realizes as much as his readers the limi- 
tations that the loss of this untainted childish- 
ness imposes. The power was all his, the 
wonderful intellectual grip, but not the fiction 
spirit—the child’s knack and love of “ making 
up stories.” Given ‘hat, plus the force al- 
ready his own, and what a book would have 
been there! The perfect novel! No doubt, 
clearer than all others, the great Russian sees 
the partial failure of his work, and no doubt 
keener and deeper than all others sees that 
unless the child-vision and the child-pleasure 
be present to guide and to stimulate, the en- 
trances of the kingdom must stay forever 
shut to those who would enter, storm they 
the gates never so mightily and beat they 
never so clamorously at the doors. 

Whatever the end of fiction may be, what- 
ever the reward and recompense bestowed, 
whatever object is gained by good work, the 
end will not be gained, nor the reward won, 
nor the object attained by force alone—by 
strength of will or of mind. Without the 
auxiliary of the little playmate of the old days 
the great doors that stand at the end of the 
road will stay forever shut. Look once, how- 
ever, with the child’s eyes, or for once touch 
the mighty valves with the child’s hand and 
Heaven itself lies open with all its manifold 
wonders. 

So that in the end, after all trial has been 
made and every expedient tested, the simplest 
way is the best and the humblest means the 
surest. A little child stands in the midst of 
the wise men and the learned, and their 
wisdom and their learning are set aside and 
they are taught that unless they become as 
one of these they shall in nowise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


THE WORK OF THE BOOK WORLD 


THE LETTERS AN AUTHOR RECEIVES 
By a Popular Novelist 

O* the many letters an author receives 

from strangers, about three in ten, 
if I may judge by my experience, are from 
autograph hunters. Those from whom I 
hear are always “great admirers” of my 
work and much given to hope that I may find 
time to send a sentiment with the autograph. 
Many address one with a hereditary confi- 
dence: “My collection,” they say, “is one 


of the largest in the country, having been 


started by my great-grandmother, and it in- 
cludes autographs of every President of the 
United States.” Most are ladies; many mere 
children—like the boy who wrote: “I ama 
boy and will be twelve years old December 
21st. I have just finished reading 
and enjoyed it very much. I felt so sorry 
when old Tom died. I loved that dog and 
will you please send me your.autograph.” 
Many send my own books from distant 
places with a flattering request for an auto- 
graphic inscription, forwarding stamped wrap- 
pers with the books, and later handsomely 
acknowledging the courtesy with some gift— 
usually a rare book but occasionally a piece of 
china for my wife. Letters come from sec- 
retaries of literary societies in remote and un- 
heard of places notifying me of my election to 
honorary membership; or I am informed that 
the old brick meeting-house I knew as a boy 
is in financial trouble, or that the Ladies’ 
Society of a certain church is to give a fair 
and would like a few autograph copies of my 
latest novel for the literary counter. People 
inform me that they knew a certain character 
in one of my books and go into much detail 
in which I am supposed to be interested. 
Others recite curious facts or episodes in their 
own experience as, for example, one good lady 
who told me how a crow had stolen “a wedding 
dress.” Less altruistic correspondents ask 
me to read and to criticize articles, tales, or 
poems ; young men wish to know what course 
of reading would best prepare them for a 
literary career; enterprising publishers of 
cyclopzedias offer me added fame at so much 
a line; promoters suggest opportunities for 
investment which I do- not care to accept. 
Half-forgotten friends revive memories of my 
boyhood—old pledges of friendship gone the 
way of all dreams, but sweet to remember. 
But the letters I prize are those that come 
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from the fulness of the writer’s heart, and 
these are the ones I read over with an added 
sense of responsibility. One came this very 
morning, asking what became of the pretty 
hazel-eyed maiden mentioned in the early part 
of one of my books and never after. Alas! 
one cannot tell: what became of “Sweet 
Alice” in the song? 

Another touched me deeply ; I transcribe it 
here substantially as it came. I have had 
many like it, but few so well expressed. 


“Dear Sir: In apology for daring to presume 
upon your patience I will say that I come near 
being reckoned in this small community as a 
‘shut in,’ and my friends bring me books. After 
reading them I sometimes amuse myself by 
writing imaginary letters to the authors, telling 
them what I wish they had put in or left out. 
Never before have I been so bold as to put the 
thoughts on paper; so as no letter was ever 
mailed, in all probability this will never be. 

“ The top book on the chair by my bed is 
I have thanked my friend profusely for giving it 
to me, but that does not satisfy my soul. I want 
to thank you for writing it and to tell you that it 
gave me more pleasure than any book which I 
have read in years. A sweet, pure, interesting, 
living, breathing story without a villain, or plots 
or counterplots to harrow your soul and make 
you sorry. It tells a story of simple human 
nature and faithfulness. Unfaitlffulness has too 
prominent a part in the writings of today. By 
giving it a back seat, an obscure position in the 
papers, on the stage and in books, the world 
would soon begin to see how much real faithful- 
ness there really is. I lie here and hear the 
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BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Mr. Stason Tuompson’s “Eugene Field” 
(Scribner. $3 net), is more a collection of re- 
miniscences than a conventional biography. From 
Eugene these reminiscences Field stands out 
sates with distinctness. The anecdotal and 
intimately personal character of the volumes 
fill it with quaint interest, and the reproductions 
of Field’s pen-sketches and unpublished verses 
add personal flavor to the text. Naturally such a 
book as the two luxurious volumes of “The Con- 
fessions of a Caricaturist’” (Harper. $10 
net), by Mr. Harry Furniss, have an even more 
intimate interest as the first-hand observations of 


trains go by at night—the traffic of the world 
going on while those who buy and sell and travel 
sleep. It takes an immense amount of faithful- 
ness to accomplish this ! 

“The electric light burns in my room; some- 
body is faithful that I may lie here and read. I 
wake in the wee small hours to see the doctor’s 
kindly, earnest face bending over me and to hear 
his steps go down the hall to patients more 
seriously ill. What faithfulness! 

“ Next to a parent’s there is no faithfulness like 
a doctor’s and I love to see it presented to the 
people. 

“Your book is beautiful and may you live to 
write many more on the same high plane! 

“ But—there is one iittle sorrow in the b. ok for 
me: isn’t a real person. If he were I 
could get a good deal of consolation thinking that 
when old Charon rowed over in his little skiff 
after me and when we neared the other shore I 
might catch sight of somewhere on the 
bank and I know he would say to me, ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, little girl ; nothin’ goin’ t’ harm you here.’”’ 

There are other letters I keep and prize— 
letters that speak to me with peculiar pathos 
of what I have done, or what I am trying to 
do. It is a great multitude—those who buy 
novels here in America. I am told that I 
have at least two million readers but I wonder 
if that is possible? Well, anyhow, these 
many letters make one feel as if one were 
talking into the heart of humanity, and seem 
to bring back its answer. They convince me 
that every noble ideal creates its counterpart 
in real life as surely as it has the power to 
inspire admiration. 
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aman whose position as caricaturist for Punch 
brought him into close relation with 
the English public men of the last 
Caricaturist quarter-century. Mr. Furniss’s reve- 
lations of the idiosyncrasies of Lewis Carroll, his 
clever sketches and pointed stories of Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill and Charles 
Stewart Parnell, not only have the charm of gossip, 
but cast light from an odd point of view on some 
very important men. It might be expected that 
— “V.R. I. Queen Victoria: Her Life 
ueen and Empire,” by the MarQuis OF 

— Lorne (Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50), 
would make similar disclosures, and it does—but 


Confessions 
fa 
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meagrely. In the main the book is simply an en- 
tertaining chronicle of the upbringing of the 
Queen, her accession, Prince Albert’s courtship, 
the wedding, the Queen’s family relationships, and 
the habits and friendships of her later life. 
Throughout, the Queen is regarded reverently as 
a personage whose individuality is just a little 
more than mortal. Quite different from all these 
personal sketches is “Lamarck: His Life and 
Work” (Longmans. $2.40 net), by Professor A. 
S. PackarD of Brown University. The import- 

ance of the neo-Lamarckian school in 
His Life modern evolutionary thought makes a 
And Work = study of Lamarck both valuable and 
timely, and Professor Packard has gleaned faith- 
fully to gather material heretofore not accessible ; 
but his volume is rather a book in the making 
than a book made. The information is there, but 
it is not systematized. The book gives a clear 
idea of the life of Lamarck and a comprehensive 
statement of his work, chiefly in Lamarck’s own 
words ; but the expository method is inept. Mrs. 
Mary S. Austin’s “ Philip Freneau ” (Wessels. 
$2.50 net), has much the same flaw. It is aschol- 
Philip arly production lacking in literary fin- 
Freneau ish, The account of Freneau is care- 
ful and historically accurate, but the picturesque 
figure of this early American poet who was also 
sea-captain, fighter, pioneer, journalist and slan- 
derer does not stand out as strikingly as it might. 
A really brilliant piece of biographical work, how- 
ever, is Mr. HinarrE BELLoc’s “ Robespierre ” 
(Scribner. $2 net), a study, half psycholog- 
ical, half historical, of an original and solitary 
man whose mind fed inwardly upon itself as it 
viewed the portentous events it was 
guiding. The book is highly wrought 
and dramatic ; often imaginative and always exact. 


EXPLORATION 

So full of Oriental fascination are Sir RicHarRD 
F. Burton’s accounts of daring exploration that 
his posthumous “Wanderings in Three Conti- 
nents ” (Dodd, Mead. $3.50), collected papers 
read before societies, have all the 
charm of his more voluminous works, 
though they add but little to what we 
know of his adventures, The mysterious, dark 
Englishman who penetrated to the holy places of 
Medinah and Mecca in disguise, who reached 
Lake Tanganyika as early as 1858, who spent his 
remarkable life exploring, tells simply and directly 
what he did and saw; and his narratives have 
the interest of strangeness and reality combined. 
The late Captain M.S. WELLBy relates in “ "Twixt 
Sirdar and Menelik” (Harper. $2.50), the 
story of a trip in 1898 through a part 


Lamarck : 


Robespierre 


Wanderings 
In Three 
Continents 


Twixt 
Sirdar”and of East Africa traversed by Burton 
— forty years before, though Burton 


stopped at Harar and Captain Wellby went on to 
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the Nile. His account is written in the straight- 
forward style of a man of action. According to 
report the East African tribes are extremely sav- 
age, as they certainly were when Parton met 
them, but Captain Wellby by treating the natives 
with justice and friendliness came through un- 
harmed. The book very readably tells how he did 
it. Of the two other books of exploration at 
hand Professor J. C. VAN Dyker’s “ The Desert ” 
(Scribner. $1.25 net), is rather the 
work of a literary man than of an ex- 
plorer. Living for a time in the great deserts of 
arid America, Dr. Van Dyke kept a curious watch 
on the shapes and colors, the plants and birds 
and animals that the desert presents; and _ his 
book—an appreciation, it might be called—shows 
the manifold wonders that his observation re- 
vealed. It is somewhat unrestrained, but sugges- 
tive. In a similarly impressive country, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Mr. Grorce 
WHARTON JAMES spent so many years that his 
comprehensive treatment of the region called “ In 
and Around the Grand Canyon” 
(Little, Brown. $3), has the merit 
not only of enthusiastic appreciation 
but of scientific and historical accuracy. There 
is very little about the stupendous Canyon coun- 
try that Mr. James has failed to cover. The vol- 
ume is history, exciting adventure, and an excel- 
lent guide-book; and the photographs are deci- 
dedly successful. 
® FICTION 


Three or four among the recent novels may be 
regarded as efforts at sincere and serious bits of 
literary work. Others are mere sedative tales, and 
one or two long stories—in no sense novels— 
frankly take for granted the reader’s acquiescence 
in an entertainment of absurdity. 

Perhaps the best workmanship is shown by 
Mr. Henry B, FULLER in two novelettes and a 
short story in “Under the Skylights ” (Apple- 
ton. $1.50), a brilliant, well-written satire on 
various phases of Chicago life, more especially 
Under the among artistic and pseudo-artistic peo- 
Skylights = ple. The easily recognizable Western 
author in “ The Downfall of Abner Joyce,” is 
sketched with bold vigor and convincingness, and 
in “ Little Grady and the Grindstone,” the inci- 
dents of a good story take place against a Chic- 
ago background done with skill. The book- 
making, too, deserves a word of praise. A 
spirited story of men and cattle in the hills of 
West Virginia makes “ Dwellers in the Hills,” by 
Dwellers in MELVILLE Davipson Post (Putnam. 
the Hills $1.25), different in every sense from 
“Under the Skylights.” It is a vigorous outdoor 
book with a refreshing atmosphere and a bracing 
philosophy, the tale of a cattle-deal in which 
schemers are outwitted. by a daring and des: 
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perate rival. There are real men, real horses 
and real cattle—-a strenuous story. An unprac- 
tised hand wrote “The Second Generation ” 
(Macmillan. $1.50), another Chicago story, by 
JaMES WEBER LINN. The young hero, a re- 
The Second porter, falls in love with the daughter 
Generation 
orously harries for a wrong once done his father. 
Though a ’prentice attempt, the story is worth 
telling and worth reading, because it promises 
something better ; and it presents some sides of 
newspaper life with a certain freshness. ‘“ Mar- 
garet Warrener,” by Miss ALICE Brown (Hough- 
Margaret ton, Mifflin. $1.50), takes the reader 
Warrener to the East with a serious study of de- 
lightful Boston people who say very bright things. 
Margaret Warrener gets comfort out of self-sac- 
rifice. She loves a husband who has fallen in 
love with Laura, a new and interesting character 
in fiction with a fine intellect, a “large masculine 
gift of fellowship” and no notion whatever of 
self-immolation; and the situation is_ skilfully 
worked out. At first equally clever, Mr. ROBERT 
Herrick’s latest novel, “ The Real World,” (Mac- 
The Real millan. $1.50), slows down toward 
World the end and grows vague. It starts 
well and moves with rapid, graceful action until 
the hero has finished his course at Harvard, but 
when the young man goes West and enters a rail- 
road fight, he fails, in the story, to keep clearly 
defined. The action, too, shifts jerkily from place 
to place. And yet so powerfully has Mr. Her- 
rick developed the early part of the narrative, 
that the book, with all its indefiniteness, falls lit- 
tle short of the best novels that Americans have 
recently written. From such work it is a drop 
to “ Lauriel: The Love Letters of an American 
Girl,” edited by A. H. (L. C. Page. $1.50), but 
Lauriel is such a really “nice girl” 
that her letters to the Western engi- 
neer whom she learns to know better and better 
are pleasant to read, though they are far from 
literature. 

Turning to the romances one finds in “ The 
Strength of the Weak,” by Mr. Cuauncey Hotcn- 
Kiss (Appleton. $1.50), a tale with a strong, 
The Strength Steady swing of narrative power that 
ofthe Weak makes the story one of the best of 
recent historical novels. An English youth who 
holds a seignory in Canada at the outbreak of the 
French and Indian Wars rescues the heroine from 
the Indians, and after exciting adventures mar- 
ries her. The book is dramatic and memorable. 
Another thoroughly absorbing story is “ Forest 
Folk,” by JamMES Prior (Dodd, Mead. $1.50), 
in which two fascinating loves develop in a law- 
Forest less region of Nottinghamshire, where 
“— daylight fox-hunting and midnight 
machine-breaking kept accidents common a hun- 


Lauriel 


of a politician, whom the reporter vig-. 


dred years ago. Tant Rideout is a whimsical 
John Ridd, doomed to lose his Lorna Doone; 
and Nell, his sister, is a rustic, fox-hunting, cool- 
eyed beauty who finally marries the man who 
saves her from being drowned as a witch. The 
book has passion, incident, life. 


OTHER FICTION 


Few English writers can mingle tragedy and 
humor with more art than “ Zack,’ and in 
“Dunstable Weir” (Scribner. $1.50) 
Miss Keats makes her stories of 
Devonshire life a refreshing literary luxury. 
Mr. QUILLER-CoucH, on the other hand, in the 
“Laird’s Luck” (Scribner. $1.50; a beautiful 
piece of bookmaking ), though he does not fail to 
entertain, scarcely rises above the commonplace. 
Four American volumes of short stories, terser 
and more interesting than Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
tales, recount dramatic episodes in three kinds of 
the strenuous life. Mr. Frank H. SPEARMAN’S 
railroad stories, “‘ Held for Orders” (McClure, 
Phillips. $1.50), do not, it is said, appeal con- 
vincingly to railroad men, but to the layman they 
seem vigorous, vivid transcripts of experience, 
with an air of photographic reality—not art per- 
haps, but good entertainment. Mr. Morcan 
ROBERTSON, the chronicler of sea life in which 
the actions of strong men under stress of excite- 
ment are more important than the “splicing of 
the jib” and the “hoisting of the sheet,” has 
collected in “Shipmates” (Appleton. $1.50) 
some salt-water stories of the things men do 
outside the restraints of civilization. “A Day 
of a Dog,” particularly, is a good tonic for jaded 
minds. Mr. Epwin LEFEvRE in “Wall Street 
Stories ” (McClure, Phillips. $1.50) exploits the 
intricacies of “ street ” business with more or less 
success, writing in an interesting, journalistic 
fashion. Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S stories, 
“Stratagems and Spoils” (Scribner. $1.50), 
sketch phases of American political life the 
country over. They are well written, with a 
journalist’s eye for actuality, and are occasion- 
ally lightened with a touch of real art. “ Blue Grass 
and Rhododendron ” by JouHn Fox, JR. (Scrib- 
ner. $2), is a collection of sketches filled 
with the fragrance and beauty of the fields of 
Southern Kentucky and Northern Tennessee, 
breathing the healthy delight of the great out- 
doors, as Mr. HENRY Van Dyke’s “ The Ruling 
Passion” (Scribner. $1.50), thrills with the sin- 
cere passion of frontier French-Canadian life, in. 
which real people move before a background of 
living nature. Miss CaRoLINE DueEr in “ Uncon- 
scious Comedians ” (Dodd, Mead. $1.50), brings 
us back to the glittering social world. Original 
in plot and full of humorous situations the stories 
depict with a light, sure touch, certain phases of 
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“smart ” American life. Two English writers of 
sea stories and one American have collected 
entertaining tales. Mr. W. W. Jacoss, who is sort 
of a sea-Dickens, has filled “Light Freights ” 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.50), with more of his in- 
imitably humorous yarns, and Mr. CUTCLIFFE 
Hyne in “The Derelict,” (Lewis, Scribner. 
$1.50), tells with the story-teller’s charm a hand- 
ful of stories journalistically vivid. Mr. THomas 
A. JaNviER’s long short stories, “Upon Great 
Waters ” (Harper.$ 1.50), are weird, unreal and 
melodramatic, yet they have the swing of the sea 
and are occasionally interesting and well written. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


Mr. W. P. Trent and Mr. B. W. WELLS have 
very capably compiled three handsome little vol- 
umes (Crowell. $2.25 a set), that show 


Colonial ° ° ° 
Proseand _—in brief selections the development of 
row American literature from 1607, the 


date of the “transplanting of culture,” to 1775. 
The book is of value not so much to students of 
literature as to readers who would learn about the 
life and spirit of the colonists. The few selec- 
tions from the fascinating diary of Samuel Sewall, 
would make the book worth preservation, and it 
is filled with other selections almost equally good ; 
an eminently commendable publication. If the 
reader who has gained an ‘insight into colonial 
literature from these little volumes, however, turns 
for a knowledge of Shakespeare to “ What is 
Shakespeare ” (Macmillan. $1.50), by Professor 

L. A. SHERMAN, of the University of 
Shakespeare Nebraska, he is as likely to be be- 
fogged as enlightened. The book devotes itself 
to a close and somewhat teasing method of inter- 
preting a few of the greater plays, and though it 
ought to be of value to students who are making 
a first acquaintance with Shakespeare, it really 
adds little or nothing to our conception of the 
great dramatist, to our knowledge about him, or 
to his glory as an artist. In Mr. W. S. Brow- 
NELL’s book, on the other hand, “ Victorian 
‘ Prose Masters” (Scribner. ¢1.50), 
Prose} though it is much like many another 
—— book about books, there are so many 
sane and well-judged opinions excellently put, that 
the total effect of reading it is stimulating and 
pleasant. Together with the criticisms are 
glimpses of interesting personalities—of George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens and the other giants of 
the last generation. The Thackeray and Mere- 
dith essays are particularly good. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Admirably edited by Professor Grorcr E. 
Woopperry, the Cambridge Shelley (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.), maintains the high standard of 
a series invaluable to students of the English 


Victorian 
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poets. A new popular edition of Mr. F. L. 
Know es’ excellent “Golden Treasury of Amer 
ican Songs and Lyrics” (L. C. Page. $1.), 
makes widely accessible a collection of the best 
American verse, significant as showing very 
clearly the preéminence of Poe. Of new verse 
Mr, W. C. HENLEy’s rings truest. In his “ Haw- 
thorn and Lavender” (Harper. $1.60 net), he 
strikes a note of virile passion. Music is at 
times lacking, but there is a constant vibration of 
the vox humana of reality. Pathos runs through 
the volume. Delicate, if less powerful, is Mr. 
GEORGE SanTayANna’s “Hermit of Carmel ” 
(Scribner. $1.25 net). Tempered beauty dis- 
tinguishes it. All of Mr. Santayana’s work has 
esthetic felicity. “The Masques of Cupid” 
(Scribner. $3.50) by EVANGELINE WILBOUR 
BLASHFIELD, illustrated by Edwin Harland Blash- 
field, is diverting verse in a beautiful volume. 
The love comedies are graceful and fanciful, but 
the charming illustrations and the excellent book- 
making account in great measure for the quality 
of the volume; it makes a very happy gift-book. 


POCKET VOLUMES 


Dainty little volumes are these; convenient to 
the hand, pleasing to the eye, and full of profit- 
In the 


The Beacon able matter well condensed. 
el “Beacon Biographies” (Small, May- 
Classics nard. $.75 each), Dr. RicHarD 


BurRTON writes sympathetically of Whittier, and 
Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN shows insight into the 
character of Emerson. Miss ALIcE BACHE 
GouLp contributes a trustworthy life of Agassiz ; 
and Professor GEorGE RIcE CARPENTER writes of 
Longfellow as “the poet of the comparatively im- 
mature,” and Mr. JAMES SCHOULER of Hamilton, 
as “the Cesar of a hum-drum world.” All are 
faithful biographies in little. The “ Thumb-Nail 
Classics ” (Century. $1.00 each), are types of 
what miniature books should be. Mr. RicHarD 
Watson GILDER selected the extracts from Lin- 
coln, and Mr. Benjamin C. SmitTH those from 
various translations of Horace, for the two new 
volumes. The contents of the exquisite little 
books are brief but precious. 


NATURE BOOKS 


A pleasant outdoor book is the new illustrated 
edition of Mrs. ALICE MorsE Earte’s “Old Time 
Gardens,” which awakens all the old fragrance of 
Ola Time remembered garden spots. The text 
Gardens contains much information about 
plants, graced with bits from authors and poets; 
and the pungent hedges and sweet-scented paths, 
the riotous tangles and stiff-bordered walks are so 
alluringly pictured that this is verily Zhe Lover of 
Gardens: Hys Booke. Mr. W. I. Lincoin 
ADAMS endeavors to give a similar charm to the 
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farms and pastures of Northern New Hampshire 
in “ Woodland and Meadow ” (Baker & Taylor. 
$2.50 net), and though the text shows 
neither deep thought nor keen obser- 
vation, the photographs that give the 
volume its excuse for existence are well executed 
and full of New England atmosphere. The 
hills and woods and farms are presented in 
the varying garb of the different seasons, 
and always with effectiveness. The volume 
is a series of suggestive photographs with a 
running commentary of description. “ Studies of 
Trees in Winter,” by Miss ANNIE Oakes Hunt- 
INGTON (Knight, Millet. $2.25 net), is, on the 
contrary, a handbook. It describes 
Trees in with scientific precision the trees in 
_— New England as they appear in win- 
ter, in such fashion as to make them readily rec- 
ognizable ; and abundant photographs help iden- 
tification. The volume is a good bit of work- 
manship, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following books, recently issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, are here noted 
without comment : 

“The Writings of Col. William Byrd, 1674- 
1744’—edited by John Spencer Bassett ($10. 
net). 

“ The Colonials ’—by Allen French, a story of 
the Great Lake region and of Boston at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution ($1.50). 


“The Leopard’s Spots ”—by Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. A tale of the South since the War, treating 
the Negro question from the white man’s point of 
view ($1.50). 

“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines ”—by 
Clyde Fitch. A comedy ($1.25 net). 

“The Battleground ”"—by Ellen Glasgow. A 


story of Virginia life in war-time, by the author of 
“ The Voice of the People ” ($1.50). 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Bridgeport, New York, Toronto, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Cleveland, Kansas City, Boston 
and Detroit, and from librarians in Hartford, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 

(Dodd, Mead.) 

g. Count Hannibal—Weyman. (Longmans.) 

10. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

11. In the Fog—Davis. (Russell.) 

12. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. 

13. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

14. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. 

15. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

16. The Portion of Labor—Wilkins. (Harper.) 

17. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

18, The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

19. If 1 Were King—McCarthy. (Russell.) 

20. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

21. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

22, The Making of an American—Riis. 

23. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. 
nalls.) 

24. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

25. One of My Sons—Green. (Putnam.) 

26. The Pines of Lory—Mitchell. (Life Pub. Co.) 

27. The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife—Anon. 
millan.) 

28. Stratagems and Spoils—White. (Scribner.) 

29. Trees in Winter—Huntington. (Knight & Millet.) 

30. God Wills It—Davis. (Macmillan.) 


(Scribner.) 
(Scribner.) 


(Macmillan.) 
(Funk & Wag- 


(Mac- 


Jersey City, Springfield, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, New York and Cleveland 
combine into the following lists showing demands 
for books for the month ending February rst : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. Up from Slavery— Washington. 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

10. The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

11. Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

12. The Making of an American—Riis. 

13. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. 

14. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

15. The History of Sir Richard Calmady—Malet. (Dodd, 
Mead.) 

16. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

17. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

18. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

19. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 

20. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

21. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

22. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


(Doubleday, Page.) 
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(Macmillan.) 
(Scribner.) 


23. Heroines of Fiction—Howells. (Harper.) 

24. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton Mifflin.) 

25. My Lady Peggy Goes to Town—Mathews. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

26. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. (Harper.) 

27. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

28. When Knighthood was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 


Merrill.) 
29. Janice Meredith—Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 
30. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wagnalls ) 

















HOW WE INCREASE FOREIGN EARNINGS 
F the growth of our exports is to mean the 
| wresting of trade from competing nations as 
they fear abroad, it looks at first glance as if 
by bankrupting our customers we might 
stagnate for lack of an outlet for our goods. A re- 
cent English writer has declared that an increase 
in the number of our factories and our ships would 
destroy the merchant marine of England and de- 
vastate Lancashire, and, of course, if we impoverish 
England, England can no longer buy our products 
by the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth. 
So with Germany and Russia, France, Spain and 
the Netherlands. Nor can the industries of the 
Old World leave ruined factories behind and 
transport themselves overseas, as the manufac- 
ture of silk was transplanted from Southern 
France to New Jersey and the manufacture of 
thread from Scotland to Rhode Island. We 
cannot become the world’s farm and the world’s 
factory and the world’s residence, too. But, we 
can become the world’s industrial school. 

Hardly a week goes by that a delegation from 
abroad does not come here for instruction. Now 
it is a party of railroad officials from England or 
France, or Australia; now a party of factory 
managers from Germany; now a group of work- 
men from Scotland; now an agricultural commis- 
sion from Russia; again a band of students from 
Japan. Conversely, American makers of elec- 
trical apparatus or printing presses or sewing 
machines invest their capital in plants abroad to 
be run in American fashion by English, French 
or German workmen, or an American engineer 
establishes a locomotive works in Russia and 
teaches American methods to patient Slavs. In 
every such movement Europe takes one more 
lesson in the doctrine we are teaching. Each 
advance we make stirs Europe to greater wake- 
fulness and accelerates European efforts. We are 
great industrially because we hurry, because we 
pay and earn high wages, because—workmen and 
capitalists—we ponder evenings and lie awake 
nights scheming to do to-morrow’s work better 
than today’s, because we make one machine do 
this week what six men did more slowly last 
week, and because we do things by wholesale, from 











the handling of baggage at railway stations to 
the subdividing of labor in a_ shoe factory, 
These things Europe has not done—but it is 
doing them. And in the altruistic task of teach. 
ing the Europeans we are selfishly conserving 
their capacity for earning and buying. 

We are making them better customers in 
another way, subtly and indirectly, by raising 
their standard of living. While American lathes 
and drills, typewriters and printing presses, loco- 
motives and electric cars, steam ploughs and 
automatic reapers, sewing machines and bicycles 
are saving time abroad and increasing wealth by 
increasing production, American wheat and corn 
and meat, canned fruits and vegetables, cotton, 
kerosene oil, ice chests, ice machines, coal and a 
thousand “ handy American tricks ” make house- 
hold expenses lower and leave a wider margin 
for the luxuries that are spurs to material ambi- 
tion. We are not merely unloading abroad 
products to be consumed; we are sending ma- 
chines to make our customers produce more 
wealth of their own, feeding them cheaply while 
they do it, and bringing before them luxuries to 
key them up to greater and greater efforts to 
secure them. If we ship to South Africa a 
plough that one bullock can draw to replace a 
plough that required six, and to England steel 
ingots and plough-making machinery, we are 
adding to the potential wealth of the British Em- 
pire. As life here, where our labor-saving de- 
vices are manifold, becomes more and _ more 
automatic, life abroad becomes automatic; and 
as the standard of living rises here it rises there 
also. It is not a high protective tariff that 
Austria-Hungary needs so much as several hun- 
dred McCormick reapers and an equal number 
of American foremen. The world learns slowly 
enough our fundamental principle of economics 
—that wealth is produced by putting capital into 
the scrap heap, keeping the wage fund down 
and wages up, and dealing by wholesale; but 
after all in the stress of competition it is learn- 
ing, and we need have no fear of glutting the 
world with our surplus product so long as we 
can teach the world how to earn enough to buy 
it. It should not be forgotten, moreover, that if 
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our exports have reached soaring figures our im- 
ports have followed. The richer we grow the 
more we import; with the very wealth secured 
by selling our products abroad we buy abroad. 
We cannot be said to be compelling the indus- 
trial ruin of our European neighbors if we not 
only increase their efficiency and raise their 
standard of living but also furnish them a 
market. 


AMERICAN EXPANSION IN CHINA 
By Albert J. Osgood 


NE meets here in China the representatives 
of all nations, each pushing for trade. 
The German, the Englishman, the American, the 
Frenchman, the Japanese, the Russian, the Aus- 
trian, the Dane and the Italian vie with one 
another. The passive Chinaman is awakening 
to the fact that he is being jostled by the restless 
foreigner, who is trying to introduce Western 
goods, and in spite of himself he is gradually 
learning the use (and abuse) of Western culture. 
It is at Shanghai, the great entrepét of China, 
that the struggle is the fiercest. Conditions 
exist here of which the merchant at home has no 
knowledge. Among the difficulties are the cus- 
toms, exchange, inadequate and cramped accom- 
modations and very high rents, high expenses of 
living, poor transportation facilities and many 
other peculiarities of the Far East. 

Rents are very high. Granted that a location 
is secured, the foreign dealer finds he has to pay 
ten per cent. on his rent per annum to the city 
for municipal taxes. He hangs out a small sign 
upon which are the characters he has chosen for 
a hong name. Chinese conservatism forbids a 
fixed sign over his door unless he is to conduct a 
retail business. Having established himself, he 
starts to call upon the Chinese merchants. His 
difficulties have now begun. The new arrival 
will be told, “ We not ordering ” or, “ Order man 
just stepped out,” or the time-worn “ Will call at 
your office.” It is only after most persistent and 
repeated effort that a foothold is gained. 

One of the most difficult problems the new- 
comer has to deal with is the exchange, which is 
constantly fluctuating. He may have to reckon 
in English sterling, in francs, in yen, in Shanghai 
taels, in Haiquan taels, in Chefoo or Tien-tsin 
taels, in Mexican dollars, in rupees, or perchance 
in some other forms of currency. He learns 
that the representatives of the various banks 
meet three times every banking day to determine 
the values of the tael and of the Mexican dollar. 
He may be called upon to make a quotation in 
Mexican dollars, and the exchange may drop 
five or even ten per cent., and he finds himself 
Involved in a heavy loss, particularly if it is a 
large transaction. Many a firm has started in 


Shanghai and closed its doors because of dis- 
aster brought about through a falling exchange. 
American merchants have not as yet learned to 
insist upon a direct transaction between the gold 
dollar and the tael. New York gold is first 
passed into English sterling, then into taels and 
then into the current money, Mexican dollars. 
At each transaction the bank makes its 
“squeeze.” One never knows how much money 
one possesses. The bank “squeezes” at every 
point. For example, a man deposits $100 Mex- 
ican in the bank at 73.5; the bank will credit 
him with taels 73.3, taking two points for their 
commission. Let him remit this money in a 
draft to New York at the market rate of, say, 
627% and he will be credited with gold $46.15, 
the bank again taking a commission of two 
points. All accounts with the customs are paid 
in Haiquan taels, which involve yet another val- 
uation. The tael is simply a money of account, 
as there is no real coin by that name. In 
Shanghai the tael has one value; the Tien-tsin 
tael is quite another matter ; the Chefoo tael dif- 
fers from any other, and, in short, nearly every 
port has a distinct tael of its own which differs 
from every other tael. The current coin is the 
dollar. Here, too, one meets with endless con- 
fusion, as Chinese dollars are coined in nearly 
every province, and while some pass at their face 
value, more are discounted. The Mexican dol- 
lar is generally accepted all over the Empire at 
its face value. There are numerous spurious 
coins. The Chinese are adept at the “sweat- 
ing” system, and in some cases the dollar is 
sawn in two and a portion of the silver ab- 
stracted, the cavity being filled up with a baser 
metal, and the cleavage is so skilfully filled up 
as to defy even the expert. It is by the “ring” 
that spurious coins are detected. The Chinese 
compradore, or cashier, employed in every hong, 
often discovers a large amount of spurious coin, 
which he is willing to buy in from the foreigner 
at a discount and to pass on the market at the 
face value. The subsidiary coin is dependent 
upon the cash, which fluctuates in value. At 
present one can obtain but eight hundred and 
fifty for a dollar, while a few years ago it was 
worth eleven hundred cash. Here again one 
finds endless variety and room for argument, as 
there is the large Pekinese cash, the “ beggar ” 
cash and many other kinds. 

Perhaps the most bitter competition an Ameri- 
can has to meet comes from Germany. The 
Germans work early and late and frequently 
on Sunday. They are willing to accept small 
margins of profit and to take great risks. It is 
said that some of the leading houses began by 
offering to do business for the Chinese on one- 
half per cent. commission, which barely paid for 
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cable and postage charges. After getting the 
confidence of the dealers they raised their com- 
mission to two and a half per cent., although 
even now they sometimes work for less. The 
Chinese are and have been eager to import fire- 
arms, and the Germans are said to have ways of 
their own in supplying this demand. The Amer- 
ican consul at Niuchuang happened to mention 
in a consular report that a certain kind of ma- 
chinery might be employed to advantage, and 
named a leading firm of architects in Shanghai 
as being his informants. The firm in question 
were deluged with inquiries from Germany, while 
the manufacturers of other countries hardly took 
notice of the matter. German manufacturers 
make their goods according to the tastes and 
whims of the Chinese, and this is more than 
many of our American manufacturers are willing 
todo. “What is good enough for Americans,” 
they seem to say, “must be good enough for our 
foreign trade, and if the Chinaman is so de- 
praved as to want a lower standard then we are 
sorry for him, but we cannot change our stand- 
ards.” The result is that Germany is forging 
ahead and is obtaining a grip on the market 
which cannot be shaken, while American prestige 
is far from being what it ought to be. 

One of the curious articles of commerce is the 
trade in old horseshoes and scrap metal, most of 
which comes from England. The Chinese find 
the quality of the metal in the horseshoes excel- 
lent for working up into plowshares, into agri- 
cultural implements and into many native forms 
of hardware. These shoes come mostly from 
London. They form excellent ballast for ships, 
and in this way are brought out at minimum cost 
for freight by the shipping companies. 

One great obstacle which every foreign nation 
has to face is the danger of having a cheap sub- 
stitute of a successful article made either by the 
Chinese themselves or by the Japanese. If by 
the Chinese there may be some hope of checking 
it, although the Chinese are usually able to evade 
detection. A couple of illustrations will suffice. 
Not long since a representative of a New York 
manufacturer of perfumed soap was walking 
through the native city of Shanghai when he saw 
in a shop window a box of what appeared to be 
his firm’s soap. As the price asked was only 
about one-fourth of the usual selling price he 
purchased it, and found upon examination that it 
was a cheap imitation of his soap, and the 
spurious article had been made in Japan. The 
Japanese had copied not only the color of the 
soap and the method of packing, but had even 
stamped the name of the manufacturers and the 
trade-mark on it. Some years ago an American 
manufacturer introduced American stoves. One 
style seemed to take on the market, and as soon 
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as a demand was created the Chinese began to 
manufacture the stove for themselves. They 
made a casting from an imported stove, and now 
there are numerous shops where stoves are being 
assembled and finished off upon which the name 
of the American manufacturer appears. The 
Chinese have not stopped with imitating the 
stove, but have taken the maker’s name as well. 

American condensed milk has taken hold in 
the Chinese market. The cans after having 
been used are carefully collected and resold. A 
cheap artificial milk, said to be composed chiefly 
of a paste made from rice flour, is placed in 
them, and the cans are resoldered and resold 
among the natives. Missionaries in Foochow 
have told the writer that they have seen this 
spurious milk exposed for sale there, and it has 
been found in Shanghai. 

Perhaps the greatest disregard for trade rights 
is found among the Japanese. The writer has 
been told on good authority that a Japanese was 
recently in Shanghai for the purpose of selling 
labels upon which had been printed the trade- 
marks for a number of well-known articles which 
have been patented in England and America. 
The Japanese met with a good sale, as the 
trademarks and labels were for the Chinese to 
use on spurious goods. 

The future of China as a great consuming 
nation for the marts of the world is yet to be de- 
termined. Should China continue to manufac- 
ture foreign goods herself she may be able not 
only to supply her own wants, but may also flood 
the markets of the countries which now supply 
her. Within the past five years numerous fac- 
tories have been started in Shanghai and other 
centres for the manufacture of cotton goods, silk, 
flour, paper, cigarettes and other commodities. 
Many of the enterprises have not as yet become 
paying, but it is difficult at present to predict the 
outcome of the movement or what it may lead to. 


THE NEW CENTRE OF FINANCE 


T is likely that no building which is being 
planned for offices or for narrow city apart- 
ments presents the many structural difficulties 
that confronted the architects, builders and engin- 
eers of the new Stock Exchange in New York. 
First of all, the problem of a permanent founda- 
tion was troublesome, whether piles or caissons 
should be used, and whether or not they should 
excavate to bedrock. In the end it was decided 
to dig down to the rock bottom and build on 
pneumatic caissons. As a result there will be 
considerable storage room below ground, and 
sure and steady support for the building is as- 
sured. The many improvements on the Board 
Room floor necessary for doing an hour’s business 
in a minute brought many puzzling questions. 
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The new floor is to be more than half again as 
large as that of the old Stock Exchange, the 
larger area being gained partly by the greater ex- 
tent of ground covered, and partly by the arrange- 
ment of adjoining halls and rooms. Telegraph 
operators, messengers and others who helped to 
occupy the old floor will be moved to the base- 
ment and other floors. The five hundred 
telephones, which do the work of hundreds upon 
hundreds of boys and make the vast business of 
the Exchange possible, were not only at the New 
Street end of the floor, but were scattered all about 
the sides of the room. In the new building they 
will all be located at the New Street end, with a 
separate entrance for the operators, and with 
such an arrangement that space is remarkably 
economized. An elaborate pneumatic tube ser- 
vice is also planned. The method of getting 
sufficient light for the great floor of the Exchange, 
which was so dingy, is almost revolutionary. The 
two street walls of this floor of the building will 
be of plate glass instead of stone or brick. The 
shades, operated by electricity, will roll to the 
side instead of the top and radiators be placed at 
their base to warm their interior surfaces on cold 
days. The ventilation system, the centre of which 
will be in the cellar, will be exceedingly thorough, 
special pains having been taken with the Board 
Room. The big bulletin boards which will in- 
form the floor brokers when they are called by 
telephone will be of opaque glass, and the num- 
bers which notify the brokers will be lighted by 
electric lights and thus made visible to the entire 
floor. Different colored lights, moreover, will 
give added information as to the entrance at 
which the broker is needed. Under the Board 
Room floor is to be a new safe deposit vault. The 
building will be adequate in every point to meet 
the present demands of this little community 
which handles the millions of a world. 


THE AUTOMATIC AGE IN TELEPHONY 


HE main difference, after all, between mod- 

ern life and the life of our grandfathers is 

that today communication is infinitely swifter 

than it was and momently accelerating. The de- 

velopments in telephony are, perhaps, as steady 

and as startling as those the wireless system is mak- 

ing in telegraphy ; electricity, compressed air and 

compound locomotives in traction; and the tur- 

bine steamer in cutting down time schedules on 
the ocean. 

Adaptation to special needs, for example, is 
shown in the story of an American telephone man 
who journeyed to Cuba to discover why so many 
telephone receivers sent there by his firm suc- 
cumbed within a month of installation. For 
when he had watched some half-dozen Cubans 
conducting heated discussions over the wire, ac- 
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companied with spirited Southern gestures and 
punctuated with thumps of the receiver on the 
wall, he invented a receiver fastened tightly to the 
wall and only moving up and down in a groove— 
a device that saved many breakages. But that is 
only an incident in the spread of an old system. 
Two recent installations, mark a distinct advance. 

One is the introduction on the Illinois Central 
Railroad of train-despatching by telephone instead 
of by the time-honored telegraph—as yet an ex- 
periment with as great a chance to fail as to suc- 
ceed, but certainly suggestive of possibilities. 
Even now, of course, a vast amount of railroad 
business is done by telephone. A freight agent, 
for instance, can sit at his office desk and explain 
the fine shades of necessary orders affecting fifty 
cars, in fifty places about a city, speaking with the 
tang in his voice that affects subordinates as face 
to face contact would, and modifying his demands 
at once to suit exigencies reported—and all this 
by telephone in one-tenth the time a succession 
of telegrams would demand. So with a thousand 
railroad activities. It looks, then, as if this swift 
personal communication—illustrated in another 
profession by the fact that an officer of the Calumet 
and Hecla mines can converse from Boston with 
foremen a mile underground in Michigan—might 
even be extended successfully to that most com- 
plicated of human activities, the despatching of 
trains. The recent New York Central accident 
could not have been prevented by any improve- 
ment in despatching, but many accidents have 
taken place of late through ‘misunderstanding of 
orders—notably one on the Southern Pacific. If 
successful, this new installation means the elim- 
ination of an army of intelligent, skilled and 
well-paid workmen, with a consequent economy 
in railroad operation, and it also means safer 
railroading if messages can be sent as accurately 
as the telegraph now sends them and more 
speedily. 


THE PASSING OF ‘‘CENTRAL”’ 


MORE significant innovation is a telephone 
system that does away with “Central.” 

In practicable and successful operation in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, is a telephone exchange 
providing an automatic arrangement whereby the 
subscriber, by revolving a disk—somewhat like 
the disk of a combination safe—until it checks 
off the number he wishes to call for, “rings up ” 
the number. Bringing the “ combination ” to the 
first number in the series he wishes causes a 
switch in the “ Central ” exchange to swing tc a cer- 
tain group of contacts; the next number narrows 
the selection to a certain number of contacts in 
the group; the last brings it to the identical spot 
required. The caller then pushes a button and 
the connection is established. If the line is busy, 
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a buzzing noise gives him warning. The calls 
come in first to the larger trunk lines, of course, 
and thus it might be expected that the apparatus 
would be often busy, since one call would shut 
off accessibility to many numbers in the group of 
instruments covered by the trunk line, but an in- 
genious contrivance causes the current to pass by 
the trunk lines that are busy till it comes to one 
not in use, so that the system would fail to work 
only when all the trunk lines of selectors were 
busy. Even then the buzzed warning would in- 
dicate that the caller would have to wait only 
until one of ten persons had finished talking. 

For five months the Fall River system has 
operated successfully. Calls are made with 
greater rapidity than under the ordinary system. 
Since subscribers make their own connections 
there are no complaints of difficulties with 
“ Central.” ; 

The “ Central,” instead of a busy, noisy room, 
lined with “hello-girls,” is a bare, quiet place. 
Rows of automatic keyboards border it and one 
lone electrician listens to the alternating clicks of 
the big machine. He is merely a watchman, to 
see that nothing gets out of order. All through 
the day and night, week in and week out, the 
machine handles the talk of the town without 
human aid. 

Many other towns beside Fall River are trying 
the new “Central” successfully. Among them 
are New Bedford, Albuquerque, N. M., Albert 
Lea, Minn., Ithaca, N. Y., and Skaguay, Alaska. 
Havana is going to test it and cables are being 
laid for the new system in Chicago. 

The cost of maintaining the mechanical part 
of the system has not increased. And though 
it works hardship to discharged employees, the 
system economizes in wages, for, with the excep- 
tion of necessary bookkeepers and a few attend- 
ants to see that things run on without hitches a 
force of work-people is not required. Indeed, on 
Sundays and during the night while the exchange 
is locked, the instruments continue making their 
connections without supervision. Privacy is 
secured. Cheapness is secured. The automatic 
telephone means another step in the elimination 
of middlemen and the automatizing of life. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN BELGIUM 


N Belgium the telephone system is a good ex- 
ample of simplification by single ownership 
and control of all the instruments in the country. 
There the Government owns the entire system, 
which is divided into some seventeen sections so 
made up as to gain the best possible service, each 
with a main central. The subscriber can talk with 
any one in his section, and, by a monthly deposit 
in advance, with people in other sections. He 
is also allowed telephonic delivery of telegrams. 
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By the single control and by the limited number 
of large central exchanges the telephony of the 
country is systematized, as it is impossible to reg- 
ulate it in the United States where long distances 
add to the difficulties brought about by a large 
number of different companies. 

The systems in Belgium are not equal in 
equipment to those in this country, but they are 
gradually being improved partly at least by the 
introduction of American ideas and inventions, 


TO DECREASE ACCIDENTS 


STARTLING fact discovered by the In- 
dustrial Commission and published in their 
last report may give an impetus to the adoption 
in America of one of the best industrial institu- 
tions in Europe. The institution is the Amster- 
dam Museum of Security, which endeavors to 
keep up to date a collection of devices to prevent 
accidents among workingmen. A French asso- 
ciation of employers, formed to further the use of 
safety appliances and safety methods, managed 
to cut down accidents in the factories under its 
supervision nearly fifty per cent., and eight years 
ago, accordingly, a museum was started in Hol- 
land looking to a similar end. There are no 
statistics at hand to show what the museum has 
accomplished, but next door, in Belgium, to take 
a single industry as a concrete example, one train- 
man was killed in 1898 to every 1,300 employed, 
and one injured to every 600; one passenger 
killed to every 10,000,000, and one injured to 
every 600,000 ; this, to set against the record for 
the same year in the United States—one train- 
man killed for every 450, and one injured for every 
28; one passenger killed for every 2,300,000, 
and one injured for every 170,000, This enor- 
mous discrepancy is a strong argument in favor 
of our imitating the museum in Holland, for the 
startling fact brought out by the Industrial Com- 
mission is this: that although the proportion of 
certain kinds of railroad accidents has decreased 
since 1893, the proportion of total accidents to 
the total number of men at work has practically 
varied not at all. 

Now since the accidents did not decrease, de- 
spite legislation requiring safety devices, and since 
certain kinds did—as, for instance, accidents in 
coupling, which were lessened by the introduc- 
tion of the automatic coupler—it is plain that a 
thorough and widespread knowledge of safety ap- 
pliances, such as the Amsterdam Museum sup- 
plies, would result in diminishing the appalling 
casualty list our industries present every year, for 
there are many kinds of human toil in factories 
and mines that have the same history of injury 
and death that railroading is marked with. 

In the Amsterdam Museum are all kinds of 
normally dangerous processes constantly going 
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on—machine work, electrical work, chemical 
work, grinding, rag-picking, wool-sorting, match- 
making and a dozen other activities—each pro- 
tected by some kind of safety device in the way 
of equipment or ventilation. Methods of avoiding 
falls, injuries by machines, explosions, awful dis- 
eases in the way of chemical poisoning as from 
lead or copper or mercury, injuries to eyesight 
by brilliant lights or flying particles, or consump- 
tion through breathing deleterious dust as in 
stone-cutting—all are shown in actual practice. 
Thus neither factory and mine inspectors nor em- 
ployers can be excusably ignorant of proper pre- 
cautions. 

Now, according to the Industrial Commission, in 
New York and Massachusetts—the states with 
the best factory legislation and inspection in the 
country—there were 1,626 and 1,423 factory 
accidents respectively in 1899, the last year 
for which figures were attainable. The New 
York records show an annual increase in the 
number, probably due to more accurate tabula- 
tion. But these are for actual accidents. How 
much harm is done the workmen in such trades 
as file-cutting, paint-manufacturing, wool-comb- 
ing, tanning, wool-spinning, and fifty other dan- 
gerous occupations can never be told. Such a 
museum then, as the one in Amsterdam, though 
it would provide no panacea, might spur legisla- 
tors, inspectors, employers and labor unions to 
keep working conditions up to a far higher state 
of safety and healthfulness than they are now 
kept in many industries—even in New York and 
Massachusetts. 


A NEW DANGER SIGNAL 


O meet just such cases as that of the Park 
Avenue tunnel in New York, an Austrian 
electrician has invented an electrical device which 
rings a bell in the engineer’s cab on the approach 
of danger, and an American is perfecting an in- 
vention which will light a red incandescent bulb 


‘in the engineer’s face when any obstructions 


block the way. Nor is the latter device an un- 
tried bit of theory. For some months the inven- 
tion has been tested on a few miles of the Chicago 
& Illinois Railroad, and it proved so successful 
that they are extending it to longer lengths of 
track. 

The idea is a simple one. A track battery is 
planted at the end of each three-quarters of a 
mile. The tracks act as conductors and at the 


‘other end of the block is a common relay. When 


a train breaks the circuit the relay opens, the red 
bulb is lit in front of the engineer of any train 
in the adjoining block and the light continues 
until the preceding train crosses into the next 
block of track. The signal is entirely automatic 
and cannot easily get out of order. If the track 
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is clear the connection burns a white light in the 
cab, and if, by chance, anything is wrong with 
the signal the engineer knows it immediately by 
the extinction of both lights. 

Switches have been connected in practice so 
that the throwing of a switch a distance ahead is 
announced to the engineer also. And there seems 
to be no reason why everything which means 
danger cannot be made to announce itself elec- 
trically to the man in the cab. The success of 
such a device will mean the doing away with much 
of the lumbersome routine which labors ineffect- 
ively to minimize danger to life and property. 


AUTOMATICS IN GUN-MAKING 


HE influence of the automatic age extends 

to gun-making and shows rapid advance- 

ment there. That the work of our navy during 

the Spanish War has given people abroad a 

wholesome respect for our abilities in the con- 

struction of war material is evidenced by the re- 

cent invitation of Emperor William to our naval 

attaché to Germany, Commander Beeler, to visit 

him in Berlin and explain Secretary Long’s last 
report. 

Machinery for the manufacture of ordnance has 
been so developed that any part of a gun can be 
made within a thousandth part of an inch of the 
correct size more easily than it formerly could 
come within a hundredth of an inch. All the 
working or movable parts of each gun are now 
made interchangeable, a valuable trait, after a sus- 
tained engagement, when many minor repairs 
must be made with celerity. After the battle of 
Manila Admiral Dewey was compelled to send 
requisitions thirteen thousand miles to the Navy 
Department for parts of some of the rapid fire 
guns carried by the vessels of his fleet, for many 
spare parts as well as those in service had broken 
during the engagement. The Driggs-Schroeder 
Rapid Fire Gun, however, had done excellent 
work, and a new semi-automatic gun recently 
brought out by Commander W. H. Driggs repre- 
sents a distinct advance from the older rapid fire 
gun and extends to our ordnance the same evolu- 
tion which commercial mechanisms are under- 
going. 

In the invention of war material simplicity 
must not be sacrificed to automatic action or 
rapidity of fire. Previous to the invention of this 
gun a semi-automatic gun had been brought out in 
Europe, but its mechanism was more complex and 
its rate of fire slower. 

In the new semi-automatic gun which possesses 
the advantage of simplicity, our navy possesses 
the fastest rapid-firing gun in the world. In tests 
on the Naval Proving Ground at Indian Head, 
Md., a six-pounder gun of the new type was fired 
for a short time at the rate of seventy-five shots 
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per minute, and showed a sustained speed of sixty 
shots per minute. 

Under the same conditions, the foreign gun of 
the same calibre with which it was compared fired 
forty-two shots per minute. This means that at 
a critical moment three of our guns would be 
equivalent to more than five of the foreign guns. 
The speed need not vary greatly whether the 
shots are aimed or unaimed, as the sole duty im- 
posed on the firer is to keep the gun trained on 
the target. When the gun is fired it is unclamped 
and free to move in any direction on a universal 
joint. It is aimed by placing the right shoulder 
against the shoulder bar and grasping the pistol 
grip with the right hand. Thus it is as easily 
directed as a_rifle. When firing rapidly, the 
trigger which is forward of the pistol grip is pulled 
to the rear and held there ; the firing is performed 
automatically by the closing of the breech. 

The gun is mounted on what is known as a “ Hy- 
draulic Recoil Mount,” on a “ Crinoline ” or (cage) 
stand. Inthis mount the recoil after firing is 
checked by liquid in the recoil cylinder, and at 
the same time a spring is compressed which re- 
turns the gun to the firing position. The gun re- 
coils, the breech remaining closed and locked 
until the movement is stopped by the action of 
the recoil cylinder. On the return movement to 
the firing position, the breech is opened, the fired 


cartridge case ejected, the firing mechanism, 


cocked, and the breech block caught in the open 
position. The movement of the breech block 
in opening extends the coil spring on the left side 
of the gun, and furnishes the power for returning 
the breech block to the closed position. This, 
however, cannot take place at once, for as the 
breech block starts to return, it is caught and 
held in the open position. The insertion of a 
fresh cartridge releases the mechanism, closing 
the breech and firing the gun. 

With the exception of the loading, all the oper- 
ations are performed automatically, so that the 
gun may be operated by two men, one to point 
the gun and another to throw in ammunition. An 
idea can be had of the work accomplished by a 
six-pounder gun of this type, by considering that 
in one minute 750 pounds of cartridges are 
handled, ninety-four pounds of powder burned, 
and 450 pounds of steel discharged, and that 
each one of the six-pound projectiles will per- 
forate a three-inch steel plate. 

If there is any machine in the handling of 
which manual labor should be dispensed with it 
isthe gun. The introduction of the semi-auto- 
matic principle produces two important advan- 
tages-—a reduction in the number of each gun’s 
crew, with the exposure of fewer men to the 
enemy’s fire, and the avoidance of confusion 
around the gun during the stress of action. 
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BETTER WORK AND BETTER WAGES 
N the machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a 
system of rewarding industrious workmen has 
been introduced that fills a unique position be- 
tween profit-sharing and piece-work. The sys- 
tem, which in theory has a tendency to educate 
the workmen to a higher state of efficiency, in 
actual practice, says Mr. H. L. Gantt, who intro- 
duced it, has succeeded in changing the whole 
atmosphere of the shop in a vety few months, 
The distinguishing feature of the plan is the union 
it forms between the brain of the skilled mechani- 
cal engineer and the hands of the laborer. 

A competent engineer fills out a card that indi- 
cates the time it should take to perform each 
elementary operation of a piece of machine work 
with the best tools and according to the most ad- 
vanced and scientific method. The tools and the 
method are given. With this time limit on each 
part of the work, the workman, if he follows di- 
rections and finishes within the stipulated time, 
receives a bonus in addition to his regular day 
wages ; if he does not finish within the time, he 
receives the day rate but no bonus, The time 
limit on each individual operation keeps the man 
constantly aware of his chances of completing the 
job with speed enough to secure the bonus, and 
the card beside him not only helps to the end he 
desires, but educates him in methods he would 
never have adopted unaided. And as each fore- 
man also receives a bonus according to the num- 
ber of men in his gang who are bonus winners, 
the whole shop force codperates to make the shop 
efficient. As machines out of order check the 
speed of output, unusual care is taken to save 
bonuses by keeping machines in order. As de- 
lays between operations on a complicated piece 
of work have been found to be the chief points of 
time wastage, especial attention is paid to keep- 
ing the pace keyed up at just those times. In 
short, specialized skill has been devoted to mak- 
ing manual labor as automatic as machine work. 

It would be hard to find a system better calcu- 
lated to bring industrial efficiency to the highest 
possible standard. It may be pointed out that as 
in certain trades, shoe-cutting for example, so high 
a speed must be maintained that the workman is 
often reduced from a man to a machine in order 
to do a good day’s work, the keying up of work- 
men in any trade to the pitch of making them 
mere automatons is not a wholly praiseworthy 
operation, Whatever is gained by increase in 
material output is offset by a loss to the commun- 
ity of intelligent, ambitious members. The Beth- 


lehem system, however, would seem to be an 
arrangement whereby a workman may increase 
his efficiency without losing the individuality that 
makes him a valuable citizen, 


























